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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


ANNUAL REPORT. 1953 _ 


STANDARD OIL 


report 
that concerns everyone! 


THE BUSINESS OF FINDING, refin- 
ing and bringing to market the 
world’s oil is a big and continuing 
job—one in which Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), among 
many others, plays a significant part. 


How this job is done affects Amer- 
ica in many ways—and is therefore 
important to every American. Our 
Annual Report for 1953, recently 
mailed to the 284,000 shareholders 
who own this company, tells about 
our part in this job, and some of its 
high lights may interest you. 


* * * 


Today, when many thoughtful 
people are wondering about the eco- 
nomic future, we’re glad to say that 
things look good to us. As far as we 
can see from the evidence available, 
the economy of the free world is 


stronger now than at any time since 
World War II. 


But more important than hopeful 
words are positive actions. 


Since 1946 Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey) and its affiliated 
companies have spent nearly 4 bil- 
lion dollars on new facilities to help 
supply the oil needs of free people... 
a 4-billion-dollar vote of confidence 


in the future. This year we intend to 
invest even more than the 500 mil- 
lion dollars we spent last year. 


The result? Continuously increas- 
ing reserves of oil in the ground. 
Modern equipment. More efficient 
operations. New and better products. 


Our customers used more oil in 
1953 than ever before, which meant 
that people lived better, that indus- 
try was more active, that the free 
world’s economy prospered. 


We took in more money, and paid 
out more wages and salaries to em- 
ployees, more taxes to governments, 
more dividends to shareholders than 
in any previous year. 


Esso research made great strides 
...outstanding gasolines and lubri- 
cants were among the results of 
dynamic progress in this field. 

* * * 
These activities—these investments 
made to get people the oil they need 
—are vital factors in our nation’s 
economy, for they directly affect 
thousands of businesses and individ- 
uals. And everybody benefits. 

This is a continuing process. It 
has been our job for 72 years. It will 
continue to be our job. 


IF YOU'D BE INTERESTED in receiving a copy of our 1953 Annual Report, 
write Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Room 1626, 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


and affiliated companies 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corporation declared a dividend 
of 30 cents ($.30) per common 
share, payable May 28, 1954, to 
stockholders of record, May 12, 
1954. 


Richard S. Boutelle 
President 


Hagerstown, Md. 
April 28, 1954 
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‘ ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCH' Le 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 











CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock=<A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable June 
10, 1954, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business May 26, 1954. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able June 15, 1954, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 





May 26, 1954. 
G. E. ARNOLD 
April 30, 1954 Secretary 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Heywood- 
Wakefield Company on May 10, 1954 has 
declared the following dividends: 
SERIES B PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of 31 cents 
per share, payable June 1, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record May 14, 1954. 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share, 
payable June 10, 1954 to stockholders of 
record May 21, 1954. 
Henry C. PERRY 
Secretary and Treasurer 























Forty years ago, shortly after the passage of the first Uniform Small Loan Law, 
the original company of the Beneficial Loan System opened its first small loan office. 


Twenty-five years ago this month, several groups of small loan companies 
under the same management as the present organization were consolidated to 
form the Beneficial Loan Corporation. Outstanding loans then approximated 
$31 million; today they exceed $325 million. 


During the forty years of its existence, the Beneficial Loan System—now 
operating more than 800 offices in the United States and Canada—has played 
an important part in the development of consumer credit. Dealing mainly with 
families, Beneficial makes available through small loans, a means of bridging 


the gap between paydays when the family experiences a financial emergency. Last 
year more than 1,600,000 loans were made exceeding half-a-billion dollars. 


By serving the family well, Beneficial Loan Corporation has been able to 
produce steady earnings for its stockholders and has paid regular quarterly 
cash dividends ever since its founding in 1929. 


...@ BENEFICIAL loan is for a beneficial purpose 


BENEFICIAL BUILDING, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . . . COMMONWEALTH LOAN 
Company .. . LincoLN LOAN CorRPORATION . . . WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE 
Co. . .. CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY .. .. PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT 
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U. S. Treasury 


Money Managers 
Steer Prudent Course 


Recent Federal financing was a compromise. Attempt 


to stretch out maturities was postponed in favor of 


keeping credit ample and continuing low money rates 


ne of the principal criticisms of 
O the Democratic record voiced 
during the 1952 election campaign 
was the amply documented charge 
that the New and Fair Deal adminis- 
trations had followed a deliberately, 
persistently and violently inflationary 
policy. This policy had many aspects ; 
among them were included the foster- 
ing of low interest rates and the con- 
centration of an excessive portion of 
the huge Federal debt in short term 
securities. 

Low money rates encouraged 
speculative and marginal borrowing 
by business through reduction in the 
cost of such borrowing, while undue 
emphasis on short maturities in 
Treasury financing not only helped 
contribute directly to low interest 
rates but failed to absorb enough of 
the growing supply of funds seeking 
long term investment, This increased 
the availability of such funds and re- 
duced their cost. 

During the early months of the 
Eisenhower Administration, an effort 
was made to correct these shortcom- 
ings. Interest rates were permitted 
to rise and the Treasury sold several 
issues of bonds and notes with matu- 
rities ranging up to 30 years. These 
measures were considered necessary 
in order to cope with inflationary 
tendencies still evident at the time in 
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some respects, which it was feared in 
some quarters might be aggravated 
by the ending of price and wage con- 
trols. 

By late spring it became evident 
that the Administration’s anti-infla- 
tionary actions had not only accom- 
plished their purpose, but were in 
danger of going too far. Credit be- 
came extremely tight (by the stand- 
ards of recent years, at least) ; inter- 
est rates soared and of course bond 
prices declined sharply. As the trade 
boom leveled off and was succeeded 
by a declining phase, credit policies 
were also reversed. 


Recent Steps 


Member bank reserve requirements 
were lowered last July, the discount 
rate charged on member bank bor- 
rowing from the Federal Reserve 
banks was reduced in February and 
again last month and the. central 
banks bought Government securities 
in the open market. As a result, credit 
is again more than ample, interest 
rates have dropped sharply and bond 
prices have more than recovered their 
early 1953 losses. 

Another seemingly logical step in 
the campaign to ease credit—a further 
reduction in reserve requirements— 
has yet to appear. The indications 
are that it will not appear for several 





months, at least, and that no such 
action will be taken at all unless the 
business situation shows such addi- 
tional marked deterioration as to call 


for this measure. Even then, there 
might be some reluctance to take it 
for the same reason that has pre- 
vented it to date: concern lest such 
a move be interpreted by business as 
an indication that credit authorities 
are really worried about the economic 
outlook. 

This psychological factor is impor- 
tant, since member banks have ample 
reserves already and their borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve are 
small. Thus the benefits, if any, from 
a cut in reserve requirements would 
also be largely psychological. There 
is little danger that businessmen will 
draw any unduly pessimistic implica- 
tions from the recent reduction in the 
discount rate since the principal mo- 
tive advanced for this action was a 
narrowing of the unusually wide 
spread between this rate and the 
yields on short term securities such 
as Treasury bills. This spread is still 
wider than normal. 

The Treasury has not had occasion 
to play a very active part in the cam- 
paign for easy money until recently. 
It is faced with the necessity of re- 
funding some $7.3 billion of certifi- 
cates and bonds maturing or becom- 
ing callable in June, and has also had 
to raise over $3 billion of new money. 
The floating debt is still excessive; 
no less than $79.5 billion matures 
within the next year. Thus, if the 
Administration’s long term objective 
of lengthening out maturities were 
taken as the sole criterion of appro- 
priate financing methods, a substan- 
tial part of the $10 billion-plus total 
of new issues would consist of long 
term bonds. 


Please turn to page 30 


Ohio Edison— 
Good Grade Utility 


Company serves a key industrial area and is also 
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a major participant in a project formed to supply 
power to the AEC. Stock yields about 5.2 per cent 


hio Edison Company and _ its 

wholly-owned subsidiary, Penn- 
sylvania Power Company, serve an 
area aptly described as the “center 
of industrial America.” In this highly 
industrialized region where nearly 
2,000,000 people reside, Edison pro- 
vides retail electric service in 577 
Ohio communities, including Akron, 
Youngstown, and Springfield. Akron 
—rubber capital of the world—has 
grown in importance as a chemical 
and plastics producing center. 
Youngstown and the surrounding 
Mahoning Valley, famed as a steel- 
producing area, is now a principal 
site of the aluminum extrusion indus- 
try; and Springfield is the printing 
headquarters for three of the coun- 
try’s leading magazines. 

The Pennsylvania subsidiary, which 
supplies electricity to 132 communi- 
ties in that state, serves New Castle 
where one of the biggest makers of 
vitrified china tableware is located, 
and Sharon, home of the world’s larg- 
est factory devoted exclusively to pro- 
ducing electric transformers. 


Important Industrial Area 


Indicative of the economic impor- 
tance of the territory is the fact that 
Ohio ranked as the second most im- 
portant industrial state in 1952 (ex- 
ceeded only by New York) while 
Pennsylvania was a close third. Ohio, 
where most of the system’s revenues 
are derived, also held eighth place in 
1953 from the standpoint of cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings, while 
the state of Pennsylvania ranked 
fourteenth. 

Moteover, farm customers of the 
system used an average of 5,440 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity last year as 
against 3,060 kwh for the average 
farm in the eastern half of the coun- 
try where irrigation is not a factor. 
‘The Ohio Edison system now serves 
over 45,000 farms, representing more 
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than 98 per cent of those located in 
its territory. 

In 1952, Ohio Edison joined with 
other utilities in sponsoring the or- 
ganization of Ohio Valley Electric 
Corporation to supply the power 
needs of the huge gaseous diffusion 
plant being built by the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in Pike County, 
Ohio. Ohio Valley is now construct- 
ing two steam-electric generating 
stations on the Ohio River which 
will be capable of producing an esti- 
mated 2.2 million kilowatts of elec- 
tricity; it will not only supply the 
electric needs of the atomic plant 
(estimated at 1.8 million kilowatts) 
but may also have some surplus power 
for use by the participating utilities. 

The amount of energy to be sup- 
plied by Ohio Valley Electric is ex- 
pected to exceed 15 billion kilowatt- 
hours a year, equal to about 60 per 
cent of the electricity sold annually 
to all Ohio consumers. Ohio Edison’s 
participation in the project (including 
that of Pennsylvania Power) repre- 
sents 16.5 per cent of the equity 
capital of Ohio Valley Electric, a 





Ohio Edison Company 
Electric Revenue Sources 

1943 1953 
Residential (inc. farm) 31.9% 36.0% 
Commercial .......... 20.6 22.0 











EE 6 idk vane 40.6 36.6 
i ere 6.9 5.4 
WO skéueeses 100.0% 100.0% 
*Oper. *Earned 
Revs. Per Divi- 
(Mils.) Share dends +Price Range 
1946.. $58.6 $2.17 $2.10 371%4—30%4 
1947.. 68.1 2.63 2.00 38 —27 
1948.. 75.6 2.82 200 34%—26% 
1949.. 77.3 2.95 2.00 33 —27Y% 
1950.. 85.8 2.98 2.00 35%—28% 
1951.. 96.1 260 200 33%—30% 
1952.. 1014 297 2.05 39%—33% 
1953.. 108.6 3.15 2.20  3934—34% 





* Includes data of Ohio Public Service for all 
periods prior to May 1, 1950, date of merger. 
}{ Listed on New York Stock Exchange Septem- 
ber 13, 1946. Note—Dividends have been paid 
in every year since 1930. 


proportion second only to that of the 
American Gas & Electric system. 
Meanwhile, Ohio Edison is en- 
gaged in the heaviest construction 
program in its history, and in 1954 
is expected to spend only slightly less 
than the 1953 total of $59 million on 
plant expenditures. In the 1946-1953 
period inclusive, the utility had spent 
approximately $256 million for addi- 


. tions and improvements to system 


properties. Notwithstanding the con- 
siderable financing required for its 
expansion program, Ohio Edison has 
improved its capital ratios during re- 
cent years. At the end of 1953, com- 
mon stock and surplus stood at 38 
per cent of total capitalization as 
against only 30 per cent at the close 
of 1949, 

The use of electricity by residen- 
tial customers of the system continues 
to show yearly gains. In 1953, aver- 
age use by Edison’s residential cus- 
tomers increased to 2,818 kilowatt- 
hours, well above the national aver- 
age figure. 


Earnings Show Gain 


Last year, Ohio Edison reported 
earnings of $3.15 a share as against 
$2.97 in 1952 on a smaller share cap- 
italization. In 1954, income per share 
will bear the burden of the roughly 
10 per cent common stock dilution 
arising from the sale of 527,830 
shares in January, at a subscription 
price of $35.75 per share. Also, Presi- 
dent Walter H. Sammis of Ohio Edi- 
son (who also heads the Edison 
Electric Institute, statistical and fact- 
finding organization of the electric 
light and power industry) notes that 
some curtailment in industrial activ- 
ity became evident in the company’s 
service area during the latter part of 
1953. 

Nevertheless, 1954 earnings should 
not differ greatly from last year’s 
showing even without consideration 
of potential benefit from Edison’s ap- 
plication (now pending before the 
Ohio Commission) to make uniform 
its industrial power rates; on an an- 
nual basis this would amount to an 
estimated $2 million in net before 
taxes. Currently quoted around 42, 
to yield 5.2 per cent from a well- 
covered $2.20 annual dividend rate, 
Ohio Edison is a satisfactory holding 
for income and prospects of moderate 
longer term appreciation, 
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Plywood Still in Growth Phase 


Market continues to broaden, but overproduction has re- 


sulted in price cuts which seriously affect company earn- 


ings. Stocks of this group occupy a speculative position 


lywood makers seem to be in a 

strange business—frequently the 
more volume they do, the less profits 
they make. Back in 1930, the indus- 
try produced 305 million square feet 
of Douglas fir softwood plywood, the 
type that constitutes the majority of 
production. By 1940, with the de- 
velopment of proper resins and glues, 
volume rose to 1.2 billion square 
feet; and by 1953, production topped 
the 3.5 billion mark, the figure more 
than doubling in the last eight years. 
Current annual use of this highly. ef- 
ficient material is over 22 square feet 
per person, up from only 10 square 
feet in 1946, 

While more plywood was used in 
1953 than ever before, wide price 
fluctuations continued because the 
productive capacity of the industry 
has developed too fast. From a total 
production of 57 million square feet 
of fir plywood a week at the end 
of 1952, the industry was turning out 
better than 72 million square feet by 
the early part of 1953, Of the 90 mills 
in operation, 20 came into production 
in a comparatively short time and 
while demand grew in leaps and 
bounds it was unable to absorb so 
much output. 

As a result, price cuts aggregating 
about 20 per cent followed and the 
industry, realizing its basic difficulty, 
began to taper off production in the 
summer of 1953. Since the mills sell 
directly to jobbers who absorb the 
bulk of the material, another factor 
entered the picture. 

After two years of price gyrations, 
the jobber attempted to keep his buy- 
ing in line with sales, disregarding 
the industry’s production. The jobber 
works with a small inventory, at- 
tempting to have more on hand for 
the spring rise in building and little 
left for the autumn doldrums. 

To keep busy, the mill starts price- 
cutting in the fall and the buyers re- 
turn to the scene in droves. Last 
year was no exception. Production 
was so huge in the first quarter that 
MAY 19, 1954 





Monsanto Chemical Co. photo 


by the end of March a six-month sup- 
ply was on hand. When summer ar- 
rived the jobbers had cleaned out 
their warehouses and were literally 
sitting on their hands. Came the fall, 
the drama was re-enacted. Prices 
skidded, orders picked up and by the 
start of 1954 new orders were coming 
in at a good rate and production 
climbed back to 65 million square 
feet a week. 

On a long-term basis, plywood de- 
mand will eventually exceed supply. 
It has been forecast that, in the next 
decade, demand for plywood will in- 


crease by as much as 50 per cent. 
Over the near future, however, it re- 
mains to be seen whether the de- 
mand will absorb current production, 
and if not, whether the industry can 
voluntarily act as its own regulator. 

Working at full production, the 
plywood industry could easily turn 
out four billion square feet annu- 
ally. While this signifies tremendous 
growth, the potential can be visual- 
ized by comparison with lumber, 
which has an annual production of 
38 billion feet. Plywood is a young 
industry and this excess capacity is a 
severe growing pain, but one that 
can be solved. 

A step in this direction is the plan 
to create additional uses and wider 
markets for the material. This year 
the Douglas Fir Association is spend- 
ing upwards of $100,000 a month on 
promotional activities, a considerable 
increase over past expenditures, and 
individual companies, like U.S. Ply- 
wood, are continually developing new 
and better products. Having imme- 
diate possibilities is the plan to com- 
bat fluctuating prices. U.S. Ply- 
wood, by far the industry leader, has 
already offered guarantees against 
price increases, although not as yet 
any guarantees against a decline (as 
Proctor & Gamble did in the soap 
industry in 1925). The industry will 
continue to expand but it is becoming 
progressively more difficult for new 
producers to enter the field. Current 
profit margins make it difficult to bor- 
row money to start a business, and 
available woodlands are getting more 
scarce. 

U.S. Plywood is the largest and 
only completely integrated unit in the 
industry. Until very recently soft- 
wood plywood sales accounted for at 
least half of total sales, but this pro- 
portion has decreased as the diversifi- 
cation program has developed. Cur- 


Makers and Processors of Plywood 





7— Sales —, Earned 

Years (Millions) 7—Per Share— 7—Dividends— Recent 

Company Ended 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 *1954 Price 
Atlas Plywood...... June 30 a$30.4 a$26.7  a$1.39 a$0.40 $0.15 None 8 
General Plywood..... Oct. 31 a 7.3 0.08 0.07 None None 2 
Georgia-Pacific ...... Dec. 31 63.1 66.4 1.64 1.02 1.00 None 11 
Harbor Plywood..... Dec. 31 19.2 18.5 1.16 0.73 0.60 None 9 
M & M Wood W’king. Feb. 28 625.3 b26.8 b0.64 b0.84 0.45 0.15 9 
(ee Dec. 31 36.5 41.9 2.13 2.64 100 0.25 13 
U. S. Plywood....... Apr.30 e116.2 £123.5 e3.33 £3.00 1.40 .0.70 26 

* Declared or paid to May 12. a—Nine months ended March 31 of following year. b—Nine 


months ended November 30. e—1953 fiscal year. f—Estimated for 1954 fiscal year. 
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rently hardwood products and such 
specialties as Novoply, metal covered 
plywood, and molded plastics com- 
bined with paper, wood, or fiberglass, 
represent 65 per cent of the firm’s 
total business. The company produces 
only 28 per cent of the plywood it 
sells (obtaining the balance from con- 
tracting mills), which acts to limit 


Meat Packers Are Facing Profitable Year 


losses because of fluctuating prices. In 
addition, it has the largest distribut- 
ing system (61 central points) that 
carry a great deal of the lumber 
dealer’s inventory. The company re- 
ported a loss in 1932 and failed to pay 
a dividend only in 1939. Now at 26 
and yielding 5.4 per cent, the stock 
appears to have discounted a good 


With ample animal supplies and with a record high level of 
slaughtering activity anticipated for the full year, industry results 


should be very satisfactory. Most issues, however, are speculative 


he meat slaughterers and packers 

worked at a rapid pace last 
year and there is every indication 
that the pace will be even faster 
this year. Total meat production, in- 
cluding beef, veal, lamb and pork, 
was 24.9 billion pounds in 1953, com- 
pared with 23.0 billion in 1952 and 
only slightly below the record of 25.2 
billion pounds produced in 1944 when 
a large production was taken for the 
military and for shipment to our 
allies. 

This year however, with 6.0 million 
head of cattle already slaughtered 
through May 1, compared with 5.3 
million in the similar period last year 
and with a large hog slaughtering 
anticipated in the latter part of the 
year, it appears that production could 
easily reach an all time high of 26 
billion pounds. With over 70 per cent 
of all meats immediately marketed 
(pork may be stored for several 
months), per capita consumption 
should reach a peak of over 160 
pounds, compared with 154 pounds 
last year and 153.5 pounds in 1944. 


Cattle Slaughter Up 


Cattle slaughtering will be up 
around five to ten per cent over last 
year. Federally inspected cattle to- 
taled a record 17.6 million carcasses 
in 1953, compared with 13.2 million 
in 1952 and 11.9 million in 1951. Ac- 
cording to Swift & Company, the 
total slaughter was over 33 million 
animals last year, 28 million in 1952 
and 26 million in 1951, which in- 
cluded calves and cattle and calvés 
killed in states that require only local 
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Keystone View Co. 
inspection (as in New York). In the 


event of a serious threat of drought, 
however, there could be a very siz- 









portion of the present unfavorable 
industry situation. Although the stock 
is a business cycle issue, it has con- 
siderable merit for long term growth. 
Earnings of the other units in the 
industry which are largely dependent 
on softwood trends, fluctuate much 
more widely and their stocks can only 
be considered as highly speculative. 
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on farms totaled a record 94 million 
head, up over one million from last 
year and there have been no indica- 
tions to date that the herds will be 
appreciably reduced. With the large 
amounts of beef reaching the market, 
at favorable prices, per capita con- 


gall 
unit 
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sumption last year reached a record §pro 
76.3 pounds and, for the first time, 9° 
exceeded the consumption of pork §)r¢ 
(63.6 pounds). With more beef avail- foi 
able and with the anticipated com- flea 
petition from pork, beef prices this [th 


year should tend to decline. 
Currently, hog slaughter, through 
May 1, is below last year’s figures 
(17.6 million vs. 20.7 million) but 
the hogs are running about 15 pounds 
heavier. The number of hogs born 
in recent months, however, greatly a 
exceeds last year’s crop and the ma- P< 
jority of these animals will be ready th 
for the fall market (it takes only six th 
months for a pig to reach market as §¢' 
against three years for cattle). As § ‘ 
a result, hog slaughter and pork pro- §#! 
duction should be a few per cent J" 
higher than the 1953 totals (10.2 §s 
billion pounds) and because of the f° 
concentration of the kill in the latter Ji 
half of the year, pork prices are due ft! 
to drop. In addition, the hog-corn §™ 
ratio (the number of bushels of corn §t 





tic 





able increase in slaughtering activity equal in value to 100 pounds of hog) §P 
over the already high anticipated is very favorable, When the ratio §S 
figures. goes above 11.6, it becomes more §! 
At the beginning of this year, cattle profitable for the farmer to use his , 
° I 
Highlights of the Principal Meat Packers ; 
——'* Sales, *Earned Indi- 
(Millions) c—Per Share—— -———Dividends———-, Recent cated 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 41954 Price Yield 
Armour & Co........ $2,184 $2,089 $1.00 $1.81 none none none , MEP: 
Cudahy & Co........ 562.5 465.3 D5.02 0.06 none none none 6 Si 
Morrell (John) & Co. 292.5 296.4 0.31 0.54 $0.50 $0.50 $0.25 13 3.8% | 
we See a2,593 2,597 3.66 5.72 2.00 2.40 300 46 6.5 
Wilson & Co......... 717.5 674.8 D0.78 0.98 0.75 none none 9 
*Years ended October 31. $Paid or declared to May 12. a—53 weeks. D—Deficit. 
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orn to raise hogs rather than to sell 
it. The 1952 ratio average was 11.1, 
15.0 in 1953 and has gradually in- 
‘reased to 17.7 through April 26. 

Present indications are that lamb 
and sheep production will be down 
slightly from last year but since this 
accounts for only a small part of the 
total meat produced (less than three 
per cent'in 1953), the decline is rela- 
tively unimportant. 

The anticipated high level of 
slaughtering activity should improve 
the earnings picture of the meat pack- 
ing industry, even over last year’s 
gain, principally because it lowers 
unit costs. The large packers, how- 
ever, are continually plagued by high 
operating expenses and by the severe 
competition from the many small in- 
dependents. Although the industry 
processes a huge volume of meat, it 
works on a very narrow margin of 
profit, seldom exceeding two per cent 
of sales. Last year, sales of the 13 
leading packers totaled slightly more 
than $7 billion from which they ob- 
tained an average profit of only 0.76 
per cent. 


“Everything But the Squeal"’ 


The top companies (see tabula- 
tion on page 6) processed a record 
amount of meat and consequently re- 
ported a definite improvement in 
their fiscal year’s earnings. Unlike 
the smaller companies, the large pack- 
ers have the facilities to process 
“everything but the squeal.” Armour 
and Swift, the two leading units, have 
undertaken extensive research pro- 
grams with highly encouraging re- 
sults. Even so, there are soft spots 
in the by-product picture. There is 
the problem of selling fats and oils, 
which were purchased in huge quan- 
tities during the war years for gun- 
powder and soap. The success of 
synthetic detergents, among other 
things, has been responsible for the 
increase in fats surplus from 20 mil- 
lion pounds in 1944 to 770 million 
pounds in 1952. In addition, synthetic 
rubber and plastic shoe parts have 
similarly affected demand for leather. 
Although miracle drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals have been developed from 
the packers’ by-products, they con- 
tribute only a relatively small portion 
of total revenues. 

The large packers are ably man- 
aged and have extensive distribution 
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systems, but because they work on 
such narrow profit margins and be- 
cause they have very little control 
over cattle production and demand, 
their earnings from time to time show 
very wide swings. Unlike most of 
the other units in the field, however, 
industry leader Swift has managed 
to maintain a steady flow of divi- 
dends, with only one break (1933) 
since 1888. Swift’s net profits were 


0.8 per cent of sales in 1952 but in- 
creased to 1.3 per cent last year. 

The industry is anticipating another 
peak year in 1954 which should 
mean a high level of earnings. Never- 
theless, with the exception of Swift, 
which may be regarded as a bus‘ness- 
man’s investment, and perhaps low- 
yielding Morrell (dividends since 
1929), the packers’ shares constitute 
speculative commitments. 








Laggard Market Performers 
Closing! *Indicated 
Price Recent Net Dividend 
Sept. 14,’53 Price Change Rate Yield 
pe ere eree 23% 24 + % $1.40 5.8% 
Cc. Ieee 47% 50 + 2% 2.00 4.0 
I aries. . sala daerdi oii 64 61 — 3 6.00 9.8 
Go BES Zhai sik 69% 74 + 4% 3.60 4.9 
emenG Watch ...2.3....... 34% 36% + 1% 2.00 5.5 
CO eee 38% 381% — &% 1.60 4.2 
Liggett & Myers............. 75% 643%, —i1 5.00 7.7 
Melville Shoe ............... 2634 283% + 1% 1.80 6.3 
Ge GB. . conv cacswswccs 47% 43 — 44% 2.00 4.7 
United Biscuit ............... 34% 3434 + ¥ 2.00 5.7 
Dow-Jones Indus. Average... 255.49 321.32 +65.83(26%) 
* Or paid in 1953. 








Ten Laggards in 


This Bull Market 


These are stocks of sound companies that haven't fully 


participated in the advance of the past eight months that 


has lifted the industrial price average some 26 per cent 


he latest phase of the stock 
market rise, which got underway 
last mid-September, has run true to 
form in one respect: The advance has 
been unevenly distributed. From 
September 14, 1953, to the beginning 
of the second week of this month, the 
Dow-Jones industrial index rose from 
255.49 to 321.32, a gain of 65.83 
points or about 26 per cent. (The 
Standard & Poor’s industrial index 
was up 30 per cent.) But in the same 
period many individual issues have 
risen by only a point or so, and a 
significant number now are selling 
below their levels of eight months 
ago. 
Lower earnings results have de- 
pressed many such issues, but in a 


number of cases the smaller earnings 
appear to be only a temporary situ- 
ation, with the longer term prospects 
favorably defined. 

The tabulation in the box above 
comprises ten stocks which can truly 
be regarded as “laggards in this bull 
market.” Several have been affected 
by reduced earnings, while others 
appear to be suffering mostly from 
neglect. There is nothing to indicate 
that any of the ten will be able to 
improve its market performance in 
the period immediately ahead, but all 
of the companies represented face an 
assured future, and normal earning 
power should be reflected in the 
longer range market action of their 
shares. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Acme Steel Boe 

Stock, now at 21, has shown above 
average stability among the specialty 
steels. (Pays $1.60 annually.)  A\l- 
though over-all sales were off 12.6 per 
cent to $17 million in the 1954 first 
quarter vs. the like period of 1953, 
civilian shipments of steel “strapping” 
(used in packaging and sold to prac- 
tically all segments of industry) ran 
about even with last year. But volume 
was reduced by the virtual elimination 
of conversion business ($1.3 million 
gross in the 1953 quarter) and 
dwindling demand for strip steel. Net 
was estimated at only about 32 cents 
per common share, against 72 cents, 
largely because of a change in ac- 
counting methods which increased 
costs by $460,000, and substantial re- 
pair charges usually incurred later in 
the year. Company has declared its 
300th consecutive dividend, a quar- 
terly payment of 40 cents due June 12. 


Air Reduction Ba 
Stock at 25 yields 5.6 per cent 
and is suitable for long-term holding. 
(Paid 70c thus far in 1954; paid 
$1.40 im 1953.) Although sales in 
the March quarter declined 7 per cent 
from the final quarter of last year, 
earnings increased to 47 cents a share 
vs. +4 cents in the December quarter. 
Net in the March 1953 period was 
equal to 57 cents per share. Because 
of the cost (equal to 17 cents per 
share), of opening the large Calvert 
City, Ky., acetylene plant, and the 
eight-week strike at the Union City, 
N. J., plant, earnings in 1953 dipped 
to $2.20 per share compared with 
$2.25 in 1952. With two of the four 
furnaces now operating (the other 
two are scheduled to be finished in 
the third quarter), the Calvert City 
plant is now on a profitable basis. 


Bridgeport Brass C+ 

Stock, now at 30, is a business 
cycle issue. (Pays $2 annually.) 
8 


¥ 


Company expects a higher net profit 
in 1954 vs. 1953, despite probable 
lower sales volume, because of re- 
cently instituted operating economies 
and the elimination of EPT. For the 
first quarter sales fell 22 per cent, 
from $34 million to $27 million, while 
net income rose 8 per cent to $1.10 
per common share from 97 cents. The 
new tube mill at the Bridgeport plant 
is near completion, and output will go 
to the building, air-conditioning and 
refrigeration industries. To be intro- 
duced later this year is a line of 
quality kitchen utensils. 


Carman & Company C+ 
Stock, now at 7 (up 3 points on 
recent liquidation announcement), is 
speculative. (Paid 10c thus far in 
1954; paid 10c in 1953.) Because of 
increasingly keen competition from 
the large detergent soap makers, 
directors are recommending that the 
firm be liquidated and the proceeds 
distributed to shareholders. Accord- 
ing to President S. E. Moore, earn- 
ings have progressively declined for a 
number of years and prospects of im- 
provement are not encouraging. Book 
value as of December 31, 1953, was 
equal to $9.04 per share, which in- 
cluded $5.81 in inventories, and $1.05 
in net property. In 1953, sales were 
$15.6 million and profits were equal 
to 35 cents per share compared with 
$14.1 million and 55 cents im 1952. 


Colgate-Palmolive eo 

Now at 43 and yielding 4.7%, stock 
is @ good grade income issue. (Pad 
$1 plus 5% stock thus far in 1954; 
paid $2 plus 5% stock in 1953.) Al- 
though sales declined slightly in the 
first quarter compared with the simi- 
lar period a year ago, the company 
expects to show a gain in both sales 
and earnings for the first half. Net 
was equal to $1.38 per share for the 
quarter against $1.37 a year ago. Be- 
cause of increased competition, the 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


firm is stepping up its research activ- 
ities and now spends $4 million an- 
nually on research compared with 
about $400,000 a few years ago. As 
an indication of rising expenses, the 
company stated that it now costs $5 
million to introduce a new product 
compared with $1 million a few years 
ago. 


Columbus & So. Ohio Elec. B 
Stock at 28 yields an indicated 
5.7% and has growth potential. (Paid 


$1.45 in 1953 ; 80c so far in 1954.) AR 


projection based on birth trends and 
past electric consumption places the 
1960 population of the Columbus 
metropolitan district (accounting for 
two-thirds of company sales) at 
625,000, up 13 per cent from present 
figure. In addition, about 265,000 
persons live in the Southern Ohio 
agricultural service area. For the 


past several years residential sales off. 


electricity have registered percentage 
gains exceeding the national average. 
Company last January placed in op- 
eration a fourth generating unit 
(66,000 kw capacity) at its new 
Poston Station, and has under con- 
struction a fifth unit of 100,000 kw 
rating at the Picway Station. This 
year $23 million is budgeted for con- 
struction vs. $17 million in 1953, and 
$23 million is also scheduled for 1955. 


Ferro Corporation C+ 

Stock is speculative, although in- 
creasing diversification is a favorable 
factor; recent price, 23. (Paid 80c 
plus stock in 1953; 40c plus stock so 
far this year.) Reflecting an im- 
provement in foreign operations plus 
lower taxes, earnings for the initial 
quarter of 1954 rose to 66 cents a 
share from 60 cents in the like 1953 
period, despite a 2 per cent drop in 
sales. Glass fiber sales have in- 
creased substantially so far this year, 
and the company is planning to ex- 
pand this division. Management sees 
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n upturn in sight for the company’s 
nain enamel business and for its 
bowdered metals division. Ferro’s 
lectrical component subsidiaries ex- 
pect to introduce new switches for 
slectrical heating and cooking units 
hich will provide full heat as quickly 
wnd accurately as gas does. 


ood Fair Stores B 

Shares (now 44) represent one of 
he fastest growing retail food chains. 
Pays 20c quarterly plus stock.) The 
number of supermarkets in operation 
st the close of the company’s fiscal 
ar on May 1 was 195, compared 
vith 162 the year before. Manage- 
rent’s long-range plans indicate that 
scal 1955 will see the addition of 21 
narkets and a 20 per cent sales gain 
0 about $425 million. This will be 
ollowed in 1956 by the opening of 
B7 more markets and an annual sales 
ate of about $500 million. Earnings 
nre now at the point where they will 
probably match or exceed the in- 
rease in sales, since fiscal 1954 
showed a greater percentage jump in 
et profit than in total revenues. 


athieson Chemical A 

Proposed merger will add wide 
diversification of products; stock re- 
ently at 46. (Pays $2 annually.) Sub- 
ject to shareholders’ approval at 
neetings June 29, Mathieson (a lead- 
ing producer of heavy chemicals, fer- 
ilizers, petrochemicals and drugs) 
and Olin Industries, Inc. (manufac- 
urer of various items including ex- 
plosives, cigarette paper, packaging 
materials and flashlights) will merge 
into one company: Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation. A year ago, 
the two companies formed a joint 
subsidiary, Matholin Corporation, for 
the production of hydrazine, a base 
for jet fuels. The merger is expected 
to further the joint interest of both 
firms in petroleum chemicals and jet 
fuels and to provide raw materials 
for Olin’s operations in the cellulose 
and packaging field. Each share of 
Mathieson and Olin stock will re- 
ceive one share of the new company’s 
stock, subject however to a 5 per cent 
stock dividend on the Mathieson com- 
mon prior to the merger date. 


Pressed Steel Car Cc 
Despite a record year in 1953, 
shares (now 8) are a speculation on 
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the management's ability to develop 
new profitable lines. (Paid thus far 
in 1954, 20c; paid in 1953, 80c.) 
Company may well be out of the 
freight car business by the end of 
1954, but other divisions are expected 
to take up the slack in earnings with 
higher profit margins on other prin- 
cipal products. The only thing that 
can prevent a complete and final 
closedown of car building facilities is 
a sudden surge of orders which is 
deemed “an extremely unlikely pos- 
sibility.” The Mt. Vernon freight car 
plant will be kept in standby condi- 
tion for some time, however, for pos- 
sible military or other orders. Because 
it no longer reflects the activities of 
the company, the directors are con- 
sidering a name change to show pres- 
ent interest in the petroleum, aircraft, 
refrigeration and electrical lines. 


Textron Cc 

Shares (8) remain highly specula- 
tive. (No dividends.) Company has 
sent a series of recommendations to 
directors of American Woolen by 
which they feel the present losses 
could be reversed. The points of- 
fered comprised the following: 
Amend the charter to enable Ameri- 
can Woolen to invest in diversified 
industries ; limit woolen operation to 
$50 million annually, primarily in 
low-cost southern plants, and dispose 
of all obsolete New England factories. 
Despite holdings of 300,000 shares 
of American Woolen common (about 
30 per cent), Textron may not be 
able to halt the merger of Bachmann- 
Uxbridge and American, which does 
not require stockholder approval. 
Textron opposes the merger, feeling 
that the cash should be used for diver- 
sification rather than spent to obtain 
another New England textile con- 
cern that currently is losing money. 
A request by Textron to obtain a 
court order to temporarily halt the 
merger has been denied but Woolen 
management stated that no such ac- 
tion would be taken “until stock- 
holders had voted on it.” 


Trane Company * 

Stock’s high price-earnings ratio, at 
58, reflects growth potential of air- 
conditioning field. (Pays $1.50 amn- 
nually.) Sales for the first quarter of 
1954 were $11.6 million, 18 per cent 


*Traded on the Midwest Stock Exchange. 





over the corresponding year-earlier 
volume; earnings rose to $1.42 a 
share, double the 71 cents reported 
for the initial three months of 1953. 
The favorable profit showing was 
made in the face of higher taxes 
and sharply increased competition 
throughout the industry. Aside from 
rising sales, the improved earnings 
reflected more “automation” in the 
company’s plants and improvements 
in plant layout and design. Trane 
introduced an extensive cost reduc- 
tion program two years ago, and 
recently was able to reduce prices on 
several of its products. 


Utah Power & Light B 

Now at 37, stock may be included 
in diversified portfolios for income; 
yields 5.4% on indicated $2 an. div. 
(Paid $1.80 in 1953; $1 so far in 
1954.) While operating revenues rose 
7 per cent during the first 1954 
quarter, expenses climbed 10 per cent 
so that net per common share was 
held to 68 cents vs. 70 cents in the 
same 1953 period. Last March 23, 
200,000 additional common shares 
were sold at $36.82%4 per share, in- 
creasing equity capitalization to 
2,042,500 shares, and on April 28 $15 
million of first mortgage bonds were 
marketed. Proceeds will be used to 
retire $10 million of short term 
loans and for construction, which is 
budgeted at a peak $25 million for 
1954. Modern steam generating ca- 
pacity and lower fuel costs are en- 
abling company to weather below-nor- 
mal water conditions without signifi- 
cant earnings effect. 


West Penn Electric B 

Now at 40 and yielding 5.5%, 
stock is a good imcome producer. 
(Paid 55c thus far in 1954; paid 
$2.20 in 1953.) Although the com- 
pany sold less electricity in the first 
quarter compared with the similar 
period last year, gross revenues were 
higher ($29.5 million vs. $29.2 mil- 
lion), as were per share earnings (96 - 
cents vs. 92 cents). Residential and 
commercial electric use ran ahead of 
last year, with the higher rates on that 
business more than offsetting lower 
industrial power sales. Although 
power output is now about 10% per 
cent below April 1953, there are indi- 
cations of improving industrial activ- 
ity in the service areas. 
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Royal Dutch Heads 
For Big Board. Listing 


New York shares of world-wide oil enterprise are of 
satisfactory quality, but issues representing large 


U. S. companies offer somewhat better possibilities 


Dynes of companies doing 
business in widely scattered 
areas all over the world is a familiar 
concept to European investors. But in 
this country such operations, at least 
on any large scale, are confined 
largely to a handful of enterprises con- 
centrated largely in the petroleum and 
copper industries. Although foreign 
holdings of some of these units—par- 
ticularly the Middle East interests of 
the large oil companies—have been 
extremely profitable, they are not val- 
ued by the stock market on as gener- 
ous terms as would be applied to 
equivalent amounts of book assets or 
earning power located in the U. S. 

Unsettled political conditions dur- 
ing and since World War II, which 
have affected many areas and could 
spread to others, are responsible for 
this attitude. Expropriation and 
other less extreme manifestations of 
nationalism, currency devaluations, 
exchange restrictions and a multitude 
of similar adverse factors have preju- 
diced U. S. investors against foreign 
investments. It is altogether probable 
that this prejudice, like many other 
mass judgments of investors, has gone 
too far in many cases, presenting bar- 
gain opportunities to persons strong- 
minded enough to seize them. 

Until the comparatively recent past, 
such an opportunity was present in 
the New York shares of Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company, and it may be 
that this issue is still somewhat un- 
dervalued on any realistic basis. As 
its name implies, this enterprise is 
_ domiciled in Holland. Its New York 
shares, the only issue dealt in on this 
side of the ocean, each represent one- 
third of a Royal Dutch sub-share of 
100 guilders nominal value. This set- 
up introduces an additional element 
of foreign exchange risk over and 
above those affecting the company’s 
earning power. Furthermore, data 
regarding the company’s current op- 
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erating and financial results are mea- 
ger. It issues reports only once a 
year, in June; thus the latest figures 
now available apply to the year 1952. 

Last summer, when FINANCIAL 
WorLp recommended purchase of 
these shares at a price of 29 (FW, 
Aug. 19, 1953, page 5) they were 
decidedly undervalued in relation to 
the scope of the company’s operations 
and earning power, and the informa- 
tion available on these points was 
reasonably recent. Since then, they 
have risen to a current level of 45, at 
which their attraction has presumably 
diminished considerably since it is 
unlikely that the growth in assets and 
earnings in 1953, or the further gains 
likely in 1954, can even approximate 
this substantial advance. 


Impetus for Rise 


Several factors have been involved 
in the rise shown by the stock, in- 
cluding not only a distinct improve- 
ment in prices throughout the entire 
market but also the prospect that 
Royal Dutch New York shares may 
soon be listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. This would improve 
their marketability and would doubt- 
less involve some arrangement for 
faster and more frequent disclosure 
of operating results to holders. The 
company has had an excellent record 
in the past, having paid dividends in 
every year since 1907 except 1941-45, 
during the German occupation. 
Nevertheless, investors desiring rep- 
resentation in the substantial profits 
available from foreign oil interests 
now would be better advised to choose 
the shares of one of the large U. S. 
companies operating abroad. 

Royal Dutch is associated with the 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Com- 
pany, Ltd., an English concern, in a 
far-flung oil empire with representa- 
tion in practically every important 
producing and marketing area 







throughout the free world. The tw 
organizations are holding companie: 
Royal Dutch owning 60 per cent ani 
Shell 40 per cent of a group of op 
erating enterprises which also func 
tion as sub-holding companies, eac 
with many other subsidiaries; thi 
whole complex is referred to as tht 
Royal Dutch-Shell group, and rival 
Standard Oil (N. J.) in size and geo 
graphical diversification. 

The group accounted in 1952 fo 
29.4 per cent of crude production 1 
South America, 65.9 per cent in non 
Communist Asia (excluding th 
Middle East) and 10.8 per cent o 
the free world’s total. The latter fig 
ure would become 19 per cent if th 
United States were excluded. The 
largest single share of production } 
the group comes from Venezuela 
with this country ranking next 1) 
virtue of a 65.44 per cent interest 1 
Shell Oil. In the Middle East, th¢ 
principal producing areas are Iraq 
and Egypt, with smaller output from 
Qatar; the group has no holdings in 
Arabia or Kuwait. Other important 
sources of crude are Indonesia ani 
British Borneo. 

South America is the most impor- 
tant area from the standpoint 0 
refining operations, with North 
America and Europe ranking about 
equally not too far behind. Thanks t 
a considerably faster rate of growth 
in petroleum demand in Europe an¢ 
other foreign areas than in the United 
States, the Royal Dutch-Shell group 
has shown an exceptional rate of gain 
in operations and earnings through- 
out the postwar period. 

It seems probable that this relative 
superiority will continue. Despite its 
important representation in Europe 
and Asia, the group derives nearly 
three-fourths of its crude, and does 
60 per cent of its refining, in the 
Western Hemisphere. The signifi- 
cance of these factors, however, is 
limited by the fact that Europe and 
Asia possess considerably more in:- 
portance than this in the marketing 
division. Recent announcement that 
the New York Stock Exchange is 
willing to waive its strict rules re- 
garding voting power (previously 2 
stumbling block to listing of Royal 
Dutch New York shares) may help 
the stock for a time, but at present 
prices more attractive opportunities 
are available elsewhere. 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 














Thirty per cent advance in industrial stock prices in eight 


months, with scarcely a single significant interruption, is 


something new in market history. Can such a move continue? 


Stock prices have now been advancing steadily 
for eight months. As measured by Standard & 
Poor’s index of 50 industrial stocks, the rise 
amounts to nearly 30 per cent. Except for a few 
dips so brief and minor as to constitute mere 
resting periods rather than orthodox reactions, the 
uptrend has been continuous. There have been a 
few similar movements in the past, but most of 
these have followed immediately upon establish- 
ment of final low points in years-long bear mar- 
kets—for example, those which ended in 1942 and 
1949. 


The current rally, however, started after a bull 
market had already been in progress for more 
than four years. Granted that the preceding decline 
in early and mid-1953 had carried prices back to 
mid-1951 levels; these had still been, when first 
reached, close to an all-time high. The only move 
really comparable to that witnessed in recent 
months started early in 1935 and lasted about a 
year. But while a bull market had been in effect 
for nearly three years at the beginning of this 
rally, prices were still historically low at the time. 
Thus, it seems fair to say that the advance since 
mid-September is something new in stock market 
history. 


The market has broken so many precedents 
during the postwar period that it would be naive 
to assume that it cannot break another by an even 
more decisive margin than has been demonstrated 
to date. Prior to 1946, no one would have taken 
seriously a prediction that stock prices could move 
downward during so strong a recovery in earnings 
and dividends as was witnessed for the next three 
years; prior to 1949, it would have been hard to 
believe that industrial issues could sell at less than 
six times earnings, and yield over seven per cent, 
on the strength of no worse an adverse influence 
than the mildest depression we had experienced in 
a quarter of a century. The modest statistical 
valuations which have continued to prevail since 
1949 also qualify as something new. 
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Even at present levels, industrials are quoted 
at not much over ten times earnings, and afford 
yields of over five per cent. Large scale semi- 
permanent commitments by institutional buyers are 
an important factor of strength and such danger 
signals as heavy margin purchases and heedless 
exploitation of low-priced and other speculative 
shares are almost completely absent. Favorable 
changes in the tax laws, though largely or com- 
pletely discounted already, provide a solid founda- 
tion for the rally. Nevertheless, the burden of 
proof appears to rest on those who contend that 
the uptrend can continue indefinitely without a 


‘ full-scale correction. 


If this contention is accepted, groups such as 
the steels, coppers and agricultural equipments 
should give an excellent account of themselves. All 
three have participated in the eight-month rise, but 
before it started they had been on the downgrade 
for two or three years and had adequately dis- 
counted their recent difficulties; furthermore, the 
worst appears to be nearly over in these lines from 
the standpoint of operations and earnings. 


However, the risks involved in purchases of 
volatile issues such as these at this late date in the 
rally appear altogether too substantial for the great 
majority of investors. Equities of the highest 
investment caliber continue to pace the rally, and 
should continue to do so in view of the source and 
nature of a good deal of the current buying; in 
the event of a technical reaction—or worse—stocks 
of this type would not be as hard hit as would 
lower quality shares. 


Pending at least a consolidation of the gains 
achieved during recent months, funds should be 
concentrated heavily or exclusively in the best 
grade issues. Even if a sizable reaction occurs, 
aggressive investment policies should be avoided 
pending more definite evidence that the business 


decline has run its course. 
Written May 13, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


To help finance an expansion and modernization 
program, Tide Water Associated Oil has decided to 
pay dividends in stock in lieu of further cash pay- 
ments. While long term growth possibilities remain 
favorable, warranting retention of present holdings 
on this basis, the issue is being dropped as an 
active purchase recommendation in favor of an- 
other in the same group which is paying dividends 
in cash. Added to thelist this week is Sinclair Oil. 
This company is a well integrated unit in the in- 
dustry and the present annual dividend of $2.60 
per share, which is widely covered, affords a yield 
of approximately © per cent. 


More Dividends 


While a number of companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange made their usual year-end 
dividend payments after January 1 so that investors 
would have the advantage of lower 1954 tax rates, 
this factor is hardly accountable for all of the 11.2 
per cent gain in payments during the first quarter 
compared with the year-earlier period. The Ex- 
change points out that 78 per cent of the 1,067 
common stocks listed on March 31, 1953—or 831 
individual. issues—paid cash dividends during the 
first quarter of last year, and 79 per cent-—or 843 
individual issues—paid during the same period of 
1954 when 1,068 common stocks were listed. 

Of the 843 common stocks, 272 paid more than 
in the 1953 period, 515 paid the same amounts, 
and only 56 paid less this year than last. Of these 
56, there were 35 common stocks which paid no 
cash dividends in the first three months although 
they paid in the 1953 quarter. In year-to-year com- 
parisons, the aircraft group led by a wide margin, 
increasing the dollar total of payments by 100.6 
per cent. Payments by 24 companies in the amuse- 
ment field were up 79.3 per cent, while 71 in retail 
trade increased disbursements by 51.7 per cent. 
Largest declines were in farm machinery, 27.6 per 
cent, and U. S. companies operating abroad, 20 
per cent. 


Retail Sales Climb 

Adjusted for seasonal factors, April retail sales 
climbed to nearly $14.3 billion (Commerce Depart- 
ment estimate), 3.4 per cent over March and 
slightly above April 1953. (Actual sales rose 6.4 
per cent over March, three per cent above normal 
seasonal expectations.) Except drug and proprie- 
tary stores where volume was unchanged, all major 
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types of stores scored increases in April over March 
with more than seasonal strength in both durable 
and non-durable goods lines. Largely because of 
the later Easter this year, the apparel group showed 
large gains over both the preceding month and 
over April 1953, but adjusted figures also were up 
somewhat. The seasonal adjustment took into con- 
sideration the fact that this year’s Easter buying 
rush occurred in April instead of in March; as 
well as a difference in the number of shopping 
days. 


Steel Shipments Up 


March shipments of 5.6 million tons of finished 
steel from mills were up nearly four per: cent over 
February, despite a continued decline in shipments 
to the automotive industry. Nearly 1.1 million tons 
or 20 per cent of entire domestic shipments went 
into structural products, marking a seasonal rise 
over January and February. Containers received 
591,000 tons during March, some 79,000 tons over 
February and accounting for 10.3 per cent of total 
domestic shipments vs. 9.2 per cent in February 
and 7.8 per cent in the 1953 month. Shipments 
to the automotive industry fell off to 947,900 tons 
vs. 996,600 in February and about 1.1 million in 
January. The auto makers took only 17.6 per cent 
of finished steel shipped in March; this was an 
unusually small proportion, but any appreciable 
improvement is unlikely for some time. 


Ailing Coal Industry 


With soft coal production running about 17 per 
cent below a year ago and 1954 output expected 
to fall to around 400 million tons vs. 453 million 
in 1953, a relatively poor year is shaping up for 
the bituminous mining industry. Among proposals 
presented by the soft coal producers to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in an effort to improve their 
position are a reduction in freight rates for coal. 
restrictions on foreign oil imports, and increased 
efforts to obtain lower tariffs on shipments abroad. 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal, the industry leader, 
is proceeding with plans for construction of a 110- 
mile coal pipe line to the Cleveland area, which 
would cut transportation costs. 

Hard coal producers meanwhile are having their 
own troubles. Leading anthracite companies re- 
cently announced sharper-than-usual spring price 
cuts, bringing prices at the mine to the lowest 
levels since before World War II. One of the lead- 
ing Pennsylvania producers recently filed a bank- 
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ruptcy petition and virtually the entire industry is 
either operating in the red or showing only nominal 
profits. Some producers, however, point out that 
recent cuts merely formalized price-cutting prac- 
tices which had been carried on for some time. 


Corn Refiners' Outlook 

The leading refiners of corn products — Corn 
Products Refining, Penick & Ford, A. E. Staley — 
experienced a satisfactory earnings trend in the 
first quarter and, with good prospects for another 
bumper corn crop, may do as well this year as in 
1953. The corn refiners serve a variety of con- 
sumers—Corn Products, for example, has some 77 
different consuming industries—and a large ton- 
nage is sold to producers of food products, all of 
which lends stability to the trade. The major in- 
dustry units, moreover, have packaged goods lines 
which are sold directly to the consumer and indi- 
cations are that there may be some expansion in 
this direction. Corn Products, which has mate- 
rially expanded its research activities, reports that 
it has nine new packaged products in various stages 
of testing. 


Chemical Mergers 


Plans to merge Mathieson Chemical and Olin 
Industries into a new $500 million concern (to be 
known as Olin Mathieson Chemical) represent the 
latest move toward combining major chemical 
companies. Merger of Davison Chemical and W. R. 
Grace appears likely to be consummated in the 
near future, and current merger rumors revolve 
about such companies as Commercial Solvents and 
Heyden Chemical. The latest developments—which 
follow the pattern taking place in other industries 
—reflect the desire of individual companies to 


strengthen their basic position in the fast-growing 
chemical field as well as the recognition of the 
need for greater integration to meet competition. 


Cocoa Still Rising 


Cocoa, along with coffee, has been the “bad boy” 
of the commodity market this year, with West 
African Accra currently selling at 64 cents a pound, 
or just about the all-time high. The present price 
is about double that prevailing in January 1953. 
Production on the African Gold Coast, normally the 
source of 35 per cent of world output, has been 
hit by adverse weather and a tree disease. Even 
a good crop of Brazilian Bahia cocoa will leave 
supplies short of anticipated demand. The candy 
makers, who have been squeezed by soaring cocoa 
prices, have in some instances resorted to smaller 
bars and thinner chocolate coatings. But if cocoa 
continues its upward spiral, the nickel chocolate 
bar may become as rare as the five-cent cup of 
coffee. 


Corporate Briefs 

Bucyrus-Erie plans a $4 million expansion pro- 
gram for its plants in Erie, Pa. 

Socony-Vacuum will close its 114-acre refinery 
in Olean, N. Y., because of uneconomic operations; 
the shutdown coincides with the near completion 
of a new, larger refinery in Ferndale, Wash. 

Minneapolis-Moline expects to join with Turkish 


_interests in establishing a company for producing 


tractors, harvesting machinery and other farm 
equipment near Ankara. 

Humble Oil & Refining, despite some current 
reductions in over-all operations, plans to spend 
more than the $154 million spent in 1953 for 
capital improvements this year. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


_ These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%s, 1972-67........... 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 98 2.87 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 109 3.43 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s 1961......... 98 2.82 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BS ee ee Eee 96 3.33 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............. 98 3.12 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 94 3.01 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.00 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 96 2.95 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 102 3.36 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par 50) non-cum............... 57 439 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 101 4.45 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum. conv..... 110 4.55 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 28 5.00 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Yield on 
-Dividends—, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


ee eee er *0.80 *100 37 2.7% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *160 39 4] 
| a ene 2.40 265 63 74.4 
Int’l Business Machines....... *3.20 *3.20 277 71.4 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 3.00 64 4.7 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 250 TT 32 
United Air Lines............. 150 150 22 68 
Walted: Dinrelt «sks tisk i ckecds 200 200 34 59 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 2.00 70 29 





*Also paid stock. fBased on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues, listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield on 
--Dividends—~, Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel.......... $9.00 $9.00 169 53% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 280 61 4.6 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 090 14 64 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 230 44 75.5 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 53 45 
er eer 3.00 3.00 50 60 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 68 7.4 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 300 41 7.3 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 42 53 
Pacific Lighting ............. 150 1.62% 35 5.7 
Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 40 7.5 
SN IOS inc cccenssscas 240 240 45 53 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 200 25 &% 52 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 42 48 
ee ee 200 200 39 5.1 
TE CIES a hc ois cs nsie ssc 300 340 71 48 
Ueiew Pacific B.R..........5.. 6.00 600 118 5.1 
A EI ee 400 350 50 7.0 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 170 25 68 
West Penn Electric........... 2.05 2.20 40 55 





*Also paid stock. f Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Yield on 
-Dividends~ Recent 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


FS rr $3.00 $3.00 43 7.0% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 4.00 64 63 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 150 150 31 48 
CHR, -POEOEY ao cc ccsvcine. 200 250 34 7.4 
Container Corporation ........ 2758. 275 St 48 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 200 30 6.7 
Gepetal BEOtems 2 icc ccc cccess 400 4.00 71 5.6 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 200 34 5.9 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 600 80 7.5 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 46 4.4 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 79 5.1 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 250 36 7.0 
ORiatiale - OR a iiss secon cscs. 2.60 2.60 43 6.0 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 300 57 6.0 
*Tide Water Associated Oil... 1.15 1.15 21 55 
Ci cds Se bis kde cecs 3.00 3.00 4 65 





@Added this week; see page 12. yeRemoved this week; see 
page 12. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


- « » LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Boon for Investors 


CavTIousLy WoRDED, 
but indicative of corporate manage- 
ment’s desire to protect the “take- 
home”’ dividend pay of stockholders, 
is an explanation suggested by the 
New York Stock Exchange for the 
new record set in the first quarter of 
1954 for cash dividend payments on 
listed issues. The total, $11.5 billion, 
up 11.2 per cent, was influenced to 
some extent by the net addition of 
12 issues to the dividend-paying list. 
More importantly, so the Exchange 
suggests, it “may have been affected 
by the decision of some companies 
to make their 1953 year-end disburse- 
ments payable after the turn of the 
year so that investors could take 
advantage of the lower 1954 tax 
rates.”’ After the long period of rising 
taxes, it comes as a welcome boon. 


Industrial Democracy 


PRopaGaANDA MILLs of 
the Kremlin continue to grind out 
stories of enslavement of Americans 
in this, the Land of the Free. More- 
over, our domestic tub-thumpers are 
beginning now to warm up for the 
November elections. Some _ rabble 
rousers will not hesitate to plagiarize 
a business-baiting line or two. All of 
which may make opportune the ob- 
servation that industrial democracy 
probably has out-paced political de- 
mocracy in the United States. In the 
matter of getting work, the area of 
employment has broadened greatly 
and racial discrimination has reduced 
proportionately. And the “battle of 
the sexes” has been resolved with an 
overwhelming victory for women who 
now appear in virtually all industrial 
classifications and, under the leader- 
ship of the Eastman Kodak Company 
and others, have made headway 
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toward the goal of “equal pay for 
equal work.” In the field of buying 
and selling, few if any obstacles to 
the exercise of a free choice arise 
beyond the factor of credit which ap- 
plies to all, alike. And in the field 
of corporation ownership the field is 
wide open with special attention given 
to the little fellow who may buy 
stocks on a plan specially tailored to 
his thrift habits. No greater evidence 
of the importance of the smaller in- 
vestor need be sought than the avidity 
with which proxy solicitors are seek- 
ing his favor in the management bat- 
tles that are taking place this year. 
Stockholders’ meetings show Democ- 
racy at work. 


Canadian Fund 


S oMETHING NEw in the 
field of Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion regulation and the functioning of 
a mutual fund devoted to foreign in- 
vestments has now taken form in the 
application for SEC registration by 
the Scudder Fund of Canada, Ltd. 
The purpose of the fund (FW, March 
31) is to create a vehicle for the in- 
vestment of Americans’ dollars in 
established Canadian industries with 
adequate safeguards to justify confi- 
dence. These safeguards, in addition 
to compliance with SEC regulations 
under the Investment Company Act, 
have the added assurance provided 
by a continuing Wall Street banking 
interest. Lehman Brothers, and prob- 
ably other associates in the under- 
writing group, will put a substantial 
amount of its own money in the $20 
million fund. In some circles it has 
been the fashion to decry such parti- 
cipation, but most investors, whether 
individual or institutional, take a 
more realistic view. The underwrit- 
er’s word is reassuring; his cash is 
even more convincing. 


Chemical Progress Week 


For THE FIRST TIME in 
its history, the American chemical in- 
dustry is celebrating during the pe- 
riod May 17-22, inclusive, its newly 
launched Chemical Progress Week. 
To FInANcIAL Wor tp subscribers 
the Week takes on more than usual 
interest. Based on a recent nation- 
wide survey of FINANCIAL WorLD 
readership, the industry ranks third, 
not far behind the public utility and 
oil industries in their investment pref- 
erence; and here, the point should 
be noted, the oils have taken on some 
of the glamour of the chemicals be- 
cause of the rapid growth of petro- 
chemicals. 

One of the attractions of the chemi- 
cals, along with reasonable assurances 
of security of principal and stability 
of income, lies in the prospect of con- 
tinuing growth. In the five years 
1951-55 the industry, spurred by 
peacetime expansion and _ defense 
need, will spend an estimated $6 bil- 
lion for plant and equipment. This 
follows a five-year period in which 
plant expansion cost $5.5 billion. The 
question might arise whether this 
pace may not be too rapid. But with 
remarkable unanimity, the leaders of 
the industry believe that demand for 
chemical products will continue to 
soar to new high levels. The rea- 
sons for confidence are illuminating. 
Chemical products have now become 
basic to every other major American 
industry ; most of the industry’s new 
capacity will be for the production of 
basic chemicals ; supplies of many nat- 
ural materials are dwindling, thus 
opening the need for replacement ma- 
terials ; research is opening new mar- 
kets ; and, basic to all of the foregoing, 
the nation’s population is continuing 
to increase at an unprecedented rate. 
Chemicals are essential to progress. 
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OW, the merger of the Hudson Motor 

Car Company and the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation has become an accomplished 
fact. 


This news is of special significance to all who today 
own Hudson and Nash automobiles, Kelvinator and 


Leonard appliances—and who will own them in the 
future. 


For the consolidation of these four respected names 
creates a new and powerful force in American industry 
... American Morors, with assets of $350,000,000 
and with aggregate yearly sales of $700,000,000. 

As Divisions of AMEr1cAN Motors, each benefits by 
the greater strength of all, in financial resources, in 
facilities, in dealer organizations, and above all in the 
imaginative research that will build even greater engi- 
neering leadership for these time honored names. 


Moreover, American Morors provides a network 
of plants for most efficient production—with its own 
complete appliance manufacturing facilities, automo- 
bile body plants, foundries, forge shops... with its own 
engine, transmission and axle facilities—including its 
own plastic plant. These resources mean greater 
economies and finer products for the American public. 


Likewise, AMEricAN Morors has plants in many 
foreign countries, contributing to world trade and the 
strength of the international economy. 

Above all, AMErR1can Morors is pledged to continue 
leadership in value—in the fresh, new engineering con- 
cepts that set today’s pattern of progress. 

Hudson and Nash are great pioneers, 


great innovators in the Automotive Industry. 








@ Hudson and Nash are the world’s largest makers 
of unitized construction automobiles—the stronger, 
safer, better way to build a motor car—the one 
method recognized by domestic and foreign car 
builders alike as the most advanced of all body 
construction. 





A Message from 






To the Ten Million Owne 








G Hudson and Nash are responsible for today’s 
trend toward compact cars to meet current driv- 
ing needs—with the Jet and the Rambler. 


You see striking evidence of Hudson and Nash ad- 


vanced automotive concepts in every car that bears 
their names. 


At your Hudson dealer are cars that lead all others 
in stock-car performance . . . the Hudson Hornet and 
its running mate, the Wasp. And the Hudson Jet—an 
outstanding compact car at an economy price. 


At your Nash dealer you will see the automobiles 
that set the pace for continental styling and ahead-of- 
time comfort and safety features— Ambassador, States- 
man, Rambler. Here you will see America’s lowest 
price sedan, station wagon, hard- and soft-top convert- 
ibles. And here you can find completely air conditioned 
cars at hundreds of dollars less than others so equipped. 
At your Nash dealer, too, is the Metropolitan—a 
totally new and different kind of automobile. 


And in the American home, the names of 
Kelvinator, Leonard and ABC have pio- 
neered a new way of living. 











Today, at leading appliance dealers you will find 
Kelvinator, Leonard and ABC products that lead in 
value. Kelvinator: refrigerators, electric ranges, 
home freezers, washers, dryers, ironers, room coolers, 
water heaters, garbage disposers, kitchen cabinets, ice 
cream cabinets and commercial refrigeration products. 
Leonard: refrigerators, electric ranges, home freezers. 
ABC: washers, dryers, ironers. 


To Hudson, Nash, Kelvinator, 
Leonard and ABC Owners 
Past— Present—and Future 


You, more than anyone else, are entitled to know 
these facts— 


The priceless identity of Hudson, Nash, Kelvinator 











Hudson and Nash Automobiles 
. Kelvinator and Leonard Appliances 


AMERICAN 





MOTOR 





and Leonard products will be preserved—as well as 
the sound policies which won your confidence. Your 
investment is secure—now and for the future. 


Hudson dealers will continue to sell and service 
Hudson automobiles. Nash dealers will continue to sell 
and service Nash automobiles. Kelvinator and Leonard 
dealers will continue to sell and service Kelvinator and 
Leonard products. 


And this announcement of AMEriIcAN Morors adds 
new value to every Hudson and Nash car on the road 
today—to every Kelvinator, Leonard and ABC appli- 
ance in the home. 


A Promise for the Future 


We pledge we will continue to improve our record of 
leadership at AMericAN Morors, for we believe that 
our industries are still young .. . that the problems of 
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motorizing the world are far from final solution... that 
new horizons for better living through electrical home 
appliances lie ahead . . . and that to reach our goal we 
must, of necessity, out-think, out-engineer and out- 
value our competitors. 

This, then, is the driving force behind the merger of 
Hudson and Nash-Kelvinator. You will see it reflected 
in our plants, in our engineering laboratories, in our 
dealerships and in the products that bear our honored 


AT A iin 


G. W. MASON 
President and Chairman of the Board 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


MOTORS 
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HUDSON Hornet, Wasp, Jet++ NASH Ambassador, Statesman, Rambler, Metropolitan 


KELVINATOR and LEONARD Home Appliances 








These Firms Search 
For Risk Opportunities 


Companies engaged in supplying venture capital to new and promis- 


ing enterprises have grown in importance in postwar period, although 


most remain privately owned. Characteristics of the companies differ 


ver the years there has been an 
QO increasing concentration of liq- 
uid wealth in fiduciary hands, i.e., 
life insurance companies, saving 
banks, investment trusts and other in- 
stitutions which are neither organ- 
ized to invest in new and risky enter- 
prises nor legally able to do so. More- 
over, high income taxes have made 
the wealthy individual—the tradi- 
tional source of venture capital—less 
willing to commit his capital to fi- 
nance new undertakings. Thus, the 
growth of companies set up to provide 
risk capital ranks among the more 
interesting, if not significant, finan- 
cial developments of the postwar 
period, The funds and guidance made 
available to growing enterprises by 
the risk capital companies have nur- 
tured many concerns through their 
growth phase, At the same time, the 
new enterprises, in many instances, 
have provided highly desirable invest- 
ment opportunities. 


Defines Venture Capital 


R. D. Ward of J. H. Whitney & 
Company, a leading venture capital 
firm, points out that “venture capital 
is a phrase which has different con- 
notations for different people.” He 
has divided venture capital into three 
classes, though noting that many in- 
vestments are a combination of these 
classifications, or may fall between 
them. These are: 


I. The primary capital needed to 
develop, test, and launch new ideas, 
inventions, or services. 


II. The secondary capital needed 
to expand a new business after it has 
been successfully launched, to help 
an established business exploit a new 
product, or to revitalize an established 
business. 

III. The additional equity capital 
needed by a successful, established 
business, with competent manage- 
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ment, whose securities are either pub- 
licly or privately owned. 

Naturally, the individual risk capi- 
tal companies differ in the degree to 
which their activities fall in the fore- 
going classifications. This would, in 
turn, depend upon the basic policies 
of the particular venture capital con- 
cern. It goes without saying that the 
greatest risk lies in furnishing capital 
to launch new ideas or inventions, 
because of the difficulty in determin- 
ing what the future may hold for a 
product or service which does not 
have an established market. 

The Whitney concern, organized by 
John Hay (Jock) Whitney in 1946 
with an initial capital of $10 million, 
consists of 11 partners and associates 
with skills in various specialized 
fields, such as law, engineering and 
economics. It has generally invested 
in a broader range of industry than 
other risk capital enterprises, usually 
in amounts of from $200,000 to $500,- 
000. Probably its best-known invest- 
ments have been in Minute Maid and 
Spencer Chemical, both of which now 
have wide public ownership. In addi- 
tion, the company has interests in a 
company which will build the first oil 
refinery in Puerto Rico, and recently 
purchased a television station in 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Rockefeller Brothers, Inc., gener- 
ally regarded as a member of the 
“venture” group, is actually not an 
investment corporation, but is an 
over-all research and analysis organi- 
zation for the five Rockefeller broth- 
ers who make investments either 
individually or in groups. Venture 
capital of the Rockefellers has gone 
into a number of aviation enterprises, 
including McDonnell Aircraft, Pia- 
secki Helicopter and Reaction 
Motors, while Laurance S. Rockefeller 
has for many years been a director 
and substantial stockholder in East- 
ern Air Lines. 






Other venture capital operations 
of the Rockefeller family have been 
in the foreign field. Through Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corporation 
(IBEC), capital of which was fur- 
nished by founder Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller and his brothers, modern tech- 
nology is applied to the development 
of agriculture and food production 
abroad. An affiliate of IBEC, Vene- 
zuela Basic Economy Corporation 
has aided in the solution of Vene- 
zuela’s food problems by applying 
technology and managerial know- 
how in the areas of farming, fishing, 
dairying and food distribution. 

American Research & Development 
Corporation, sole member of the ven- 
ture-capital group of companies with 
stock outstanding in the hands of the 
public (current over-the-counter price 
is around 21) paid a 25-cent dividend 
in February, the first since organiza- 
tion in 1946. The company is classi- 
fied under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 as a closed-end, non- 
diversified investment .company and 
has interests in a wide variety of com- 
panies such as Tracerlab, Inc. (radio- 
activity measuring instruments), 
Magnecord, Inc. (magnetic tape re- 
cording instruments), Ionics, Inc. 
(industrial ion exchange processes), 
and Jet-Heet, Inc. (household heat- 
ing units and heat-exchange  sys- 
tems). 

The venture capital companies 
must of necessity reject a large per- 
centage of investment proposals made 
to them. For instance, J. H. Whitney 
& Company considered some 4,300 
situations from February 1946 to Oc- 
tober 1953 and made investments in 
just over one per cent, or 46. Typical 
of the type of situation the risk capi- 
tal companies are not interested in is 
the backing of plays. But the evidence 
indicates that the companies dis- 
cussed, as well as others such as Pay- 
son & Trask and Henry Sears & 
Company, are fulfilling a basic need. 
As Senator Ralph E. Flanders of 
Vermont, a director of American Re- 
search & Development, points out: 
“‘New developments often arise in the 
minds of those who are not connected 
with our large corporations. The con- 
tinued maintenance of prosperity and 
the continued increase in the general 
standard of living depend in a large 
measure on finding financial support 
for... new ideas and developments.” 
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Aluminum Industry Has 


Promise for Future 


ew uses for the metal continue to stimulate 


sales. But stocks of leading producers aren't 


statistical bargains, and yields are uniformly low 


fter many decades of secondary 
A uses, aluminum might well be 
regarded as having come of age in 
1953. While more aluminum was pro- 
duced and sold than in any previous 
year in the commercial history of the 
metal, it is more important that it 
is being utilized more and more in 
fields where it was never before con- 
sidered. Credit for this change must 
go to the merchandising attitude of 
the larger companies in the field and 
their eagerness to try the metal in 
any situation. 

Greatest strides for aluminum have 
come within the building trade. Last 
year the new Alcoa Building was 
completed in Pittsburgh, the first sky- 
scraper in the United States to have 
an outer skin of aluminum. After the 
Alcoa structure won a 1953 monthly 
award of the Office Management pub- 
lication as a superior feat of archi- 
tecture, an early 1954 prize went to 
the Texas Company building in New 
Orleans, a 17-story air-conditioned 
building which used more than 63 
tons of aluminum on its outer surface. 

New York City, meanwhile, joined 
the parade with two aluminum build- 
ings in a six-month period. The sec- 
ond, a 23-story structure, made news 
by being completely framed with alu- 
minum panels in only five days of 
actual work after the steel work had 
been completed. It was a record feat, 
even in an era of fast construction. 

All the major organizations in the 
held now make household foil, a prod- 
uct which has become a standard item 
for countless uses in the American 
home, and aluminum outdoor furni- 
ture has made outstanding gains in 
popularity. More than half of the 
tractor-trailor equipment built during 
1953 was of aluminum construction, 
while cast and forged aluminum 
Wheels for trucks and trailers made 
sizable gains. 

After many years of futility, the 
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aluminum producers also have their 
foot into the automotive door. The 
1954 Chrysler sedan is approximately 
183 pounds lighter because of the use 
of 58 aluminum parts, and there is a 
decided trend to more aluminum in 
interior trim. Research continues on 
an aluminum radiator which will 
withstand the variance in automobile 
temperatures. Success will mean a 
further reduction in car weight and 
better fuel economy. 

The rapid rise in the metal’s popu- 
larity found most companies in the 
industry at the end of huge expan- 
sion programs, Aluminum Company 
of America reached the final stages 
of a $461 million capital program 
which enlarged capacity to a record 
600,000 tons vs. 449,000 at mid-1950. 
The three-year program included a 
major enlargement of mining, refining 
and smelting facilities, as well as ex- 
pansion of fabricating facilities. 

Reynolds Metals, the second largest 
producer, has put more than $175 
million into expansion projects since 
1950. Reynolds is now the largest 
producer of foil and has made great 
strides in expanding its building ma- 
terials division. At the beginning of 
1954, a “do-it-yourself” line was in- 
troduced with complete instructions 
for various home projects. 

Kaiser Aluminum spent $230 mil- 
lion to raise ingot capacity from 148,- 
000 tons in 1950 to 407,000 tons at 
the start of 1954. Large Jamaican 


bauxite ore reserves have been devel- 
oped and firm Government contracts 
for 570,000 tons from new facilities 
bulwark the company’s sales position. 
Aluminium Ltd., the last of the in- 
dustry big four, also spent better than 
$400 million in the 1951-54 period. 
In addition, the company purchased 
a 50 per cent interest in the Nippon 
Light Metal Company, a unit with 
annual production facilities of 27,000 
tons, all of which is- sold in Japan. 
A partnership was also formed with 
Spanish interests for the establish- 
ment of a new company in Spain. 
The industry’s long-range outlook 
remains excellent. Sales can be ex- 
pected to fluctuate in line with activity 
in the heavy industries, but the over- 
all picture is one of a steadily broad- 
ening of the market for aluminum. 
However, since most companies will 
be faced with large depreciation write- 
offs, per share earnings will show 
little gain until about 1956, but im- 
provement should follow thereafter. 
Of the equities in the field, Alumi- 
nium Ltd., and Aluminum Company 
of America are in the soundest posi- 
tion, although neither can be regarded 
as being on the bargain counter, and 
yields are unattractive. Reynolds has 
a substantial debt, but earnings of 
$10.15 a share and dividends of only 
$1 indicate that a debt reduction pro- 
gram could make rapid headway, and 
its stock fits into the businessman’s 
risk category. Kaiser must be re- 
garded as somewhat more speculative. 
U.S. Foil is a holding company 
(controlled by the Reynolds family) 
owning one share of Reynolds Metals 
for each share of U.S. Foil “B” out- 
standing. It is quite possible that 
U.S. Foil may eventually be dis- 
solved and its Reynolds holdings dis- 
tributed, although such a development 
is not a near-term expectation and 
its stock remains both speculative and 
a volatile market performer. 


Principal Aluminum Equities 


c— Sales —~— -——Earned Per Share—— 


(Millions) 





c7—Annual— 


-—interim—, -——Dividends——. Recent 


1952 1953. 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 

Aluminium Ltd... $332.9 $335.7 $2.73 $2.16 ... a$2.00 a$1.00 59 3.4% 
Aluminum Co. of 

America ...... 577.8 707.5 4.19 4.71 b$1.29 b$0.78 1.57% 080 73 1.9 
Kaiser Aluminum 

& Chemical .. c123.0 c171.0 ¢3.25 e1.56 £0.89 £0.23 ¢1.30 0.65 35 3.5 
Reynolds Metals. 234.7 287.9 8.72 10.15 62.75 b2.41 ¢1.00 0.75 68 1.5 
U. S. Foil “B”.. hO.8 hl.3 0.81 1.35 . g1.00 0.45 48 2,1 

* Through May 12. a—Less 15% Canadian non-residence tax. b—Quarters ended March 31. 


c—Nine months ended February 28 of the following year. e—Years ended May 30. f—Nine months 
ended February 28. g—Plus stock. h—Investment income. 
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I-T-E CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors today de- 
clared an initial quarterly dividend 
of 571% cents per share on the 4.60% 
preferred stock of the Company, 
payable July 15, 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business July 1, 1954. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Directors also declared a div- 
idend of 3144 cents per share on 
the outstanding common stock of 
the Company, payable June 1, 1954 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 20, 1954. 


E. I. Aries, JR. 
Secretary 


May 10, 1954 





























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
Harnischfeger Corporation has 


declared quarterly dividends of 
$1.25 per share on preferred 
stock, and forty cents (40¢) per 
share on common stock, payable 
July | to stockholders of record 
June 18.—T. W. Korb, Sec'y. 








4400 W. National Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLYMOUTH lee WT atvonre | 
DODGE I CHRYSLER 
Gy" 


YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION L 




















DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 17, 1954. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 



























SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
May 10, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of ten (10c) cents 
per share has been declared payable 
June 12, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 1, 1954. 


JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 
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Teaching American methods abroad helps to open vast 
market for domestic farm equipment manufacturers, but 


not without problems—Civilian use of aluminum rising 





WASHINGTON, D.C.—Farm equip- 
ment men who recently met in Wash- 
ington consider that there’s a big 
foreign market they’ve — scarcely 
scratched. lor several years, Govern- 
ment men have been going abroad 
to teach American techniques. Most 
of their work has been with farmers. 
Naturally, a Government agent can’t 
promote a brand name, but nothing 
stops a company from dogging his 
steps. In the United States, country 
agents assure the salesman that he'll 
be welcomed. 

But companies don’t have an easy 
time; they complain that European 
competitors gather in the business 
which the U.S. Government opens 
up. For farm machinery makers as 
for other classes of companies, it’s a 
matter of supplying credit. Foreign 
governments provide long term cred- 
its for their own manufacturers; the 
United States rarely does. It’s a type 
of credit, obviously, that a bank can’t 
easily handle—discounting instalment 
paper that’s not only pretty long but 
is signed by people who couldn’t be 
reached. 

For a while, the Senate was con- 
sidering legislation. So far nothing 
has been done and there’s no indica- 
tion that it soon will be. The Export- 
Import Bank promises to make loans, 
which may help out. However, they’ll 
be made only to cover shortages in 
dollars, which doesn’t meet the dif- 
ficulty of the manufacturers. In ad- 
dition, the Bank can hardly make 
loans as and if called on by the farm 
equipment trade. 


Failure of the Senate to amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act followed a 
breakdown in negotiations between 
the Republicans and the Southern 
Democrats. But that wasn’t the whole 
story. Nobody wanted the bill to pass, 
except the Administration, which had 
committed itself. At the hearings, 







there had been practically no favor’ 
able testimony by either employe 
or by unions. 


Recent Census figures on alumi... 
num shipments tell an  interestin; -™ 
story. The great expansion in recenff -p 
years was not based on military pur 
chases alone. From 1950 through th 7” 
first quarter of 1953, civilian use infec. 
creased around 20 per cent. Moreffe 
over, the expanded civilian use wag, 
accomplished notwithstanding a fairl) .; 
tight system of various Governmenf}. _ 
curbs. 

More interesting that this expan 
sion is its diversity. Once, aluminur 
meant kitchenware—appliances. Be 
cause of the governmental restric 
tions, volume of household product 
sales went down, dropping from 23 
per cent to 14.8 per cent of the civil- 
ian total. But greater sales were made: 
for machinery and industrial equip- 
ment, much of it more or less new 
uses. Bearing this out, “miscellane- 
ous” went up from 0.3 per cent to 
3.9 per cent of the total. 
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Reports coming here indicate 
that it may not be the manufacturers 
and retailers who'll benefit most from 
recent reductions in excise taxes#. 
Municipalities are planning to movefi 
into the territory as the Federal Gov- 
ernment vacates it. The exodus to the 
suburbs has saddled local govern- 
ments with vast expenses it is hard 
for them to meet. 























From handouts and from con- 
versation with agency officials, one 
gets the impression of a rather general 
change in pitch. In commenting on 
the new Federal-Aid Highway Act, 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks re-§; 
cently mentioned the additional bust- 
ness that would go to makers of 
trucks, bulldozers and similar equip- 
ment, and the jobs this business 
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vould create. A year ago, he pro- 
oundly disliked such jobs. 

There’s an agency, which, in a way, 
sa successor to RFC—Small Busi- 
ess Administration. Not long ago, 
bficials talked down the possibility 
bf getting a loan from it. While it 
an't be said that they’re out hawking 
heir money, they do welcome the idea 
f expansion in the banking field. 
Both applications and disbursements 
lave been going up, they gladly in- 
orm you. 

The atmosphere still is in marked 
ontrast with that of the Democratic 
‘Administration. Maybe it will remain 
"Ro. Conceivably, there may be greater 
hange in expressed attitudes to meet 
ither the over-advertised recession 
r next November. There’s no evi- 
ence of a turnabout in economic 
policy and from the way Government 
conomists talk there probably won't 
be. 


‘§ Although Western Union has 
lost much of its casual message busi- 
“fRess, FCC men point out that it has 
‘rained in other fields. More than 
4000 firms lease two-way wires 
“Bwhich connect their branches. The 
company is promoting IJntrafax, 
which puts charts and diagrams on 
the wire. This too is for companies 
with offices and branches scattered 
about. 


Selling butter abroad at from 40 
tc 50 cents while keeping the domestic 
price above 60 cents may get people 
‘Bengry. Urban Congressmen are wait- 


“Ting to see; if it does, regardless of 


SY Pparty they'll attack the policy. They'll 

. gpoint out the prospect that some of 
“Bthe 40-cent butter will be smuggled 
Back. 
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The facts speak for themselves... 


When it comes to investing, there’s not much question 
about it. 


Just put all the facts about any industry, company, or 
stock in front of the average investor, and nine times out 
of ten he'll come up with the right answer—for him. 


That’s why we devote so much of our time and effort 
here at Merrill Lynch to getting those facts—and giving 
them to investors. 


For example, here are a few of the things we did — a 


few of the factual reports we made available to investors, 
last year. 


More than a million Stock Appraisals — our single page 
summaries of vital financial information on the stocks of 
56 major companies. 

Nearly 4,000,000 copies of special notes and comments 
concerning 465 different companies — timely reviews of 
current findings that directly affect these companies as 
investments. 

Our regular quarterly reviews running to 48 pages — over 
600,000 copies of these revealing reports on industry as a 
whole— plus detailed close-ups on 300 or more important 
companies. 

Special studies of timely value on particular industries — 
a quarter of a million booklets on Movies, Chain Stores, 
Unlisted Securities, and Natural Gas. 

Six hundred thousand copies of our basic guides to sound 
investing — “How To Invest’, “Putting Your Money To 
Work”, and “What Everybody Ought to Know About This 
Stock and Bond Business”. 

And 25,000 words of last minute quotes, facts, and com- 
ments flashed each day over 65,000 miles of private wire to 
each of our 111 offices from coast to coast. 


In addition, our Research Department answered 65,000 
specific questions about particular securities, analyzed 
over 20,000 portfolios for people who asked, and pre- 
pared over 100 investment programs a week to fit indi- 
vidual funds, circumstances, and objectives. 


There’s no charge for these services, of course. No 
charge for any of our printed material, either. 


If you'd like an up-to-date analysis of the stocks you 
own, a fact backed opinion on any you're thinking of 
buying— just ask. 

Simply address your letter to— 


Watrter A. ScHoit, Department SE-59 


MERRILL Lyncu, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Interested in buying stocks on a “pay-as-you-go” basis? 
Ask for our free booklet on the Monthly Investment Plan. 








Secretary Benson himself would 
like to sell butter at 40 cents or so 
at home but is tangled up in too many 
laws. He experimented briefly with 
plans for providing extra butter at a 
one-cent premium to those paying the 
regular price. Now, he’s proposing 


that the creameries be subsidized di- 
rectly. He said that it would be 
cheaper to send out checks for the 
difference between the prevailing 
market prices and Government sup- 
port prices. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Aviation ... 

Another chapter will be added to 
the history of aviation June 1 when 
United Air Lines inaugurates the first 
non-stop airplane service from San 
Francisco to New York; passengers 
will fly in new six-mile-a-minute 
DC-7 Mainliners scheduled to make 
the trip in seven and one-half hours 
—with the DC-7 in operation, United 
also plans one-stop flights from Hono- 
lulu to New York. .. . Since 1939, it 
has become a tradition of Thompson 
Products to feature airplane paintings 
by Charles H. Hubbell on its various 
calendars—now the aircraft parts 
supplier has gone a step further by 
gathering 191 black-and-white repro- 
ductions of his paintings into an at- 
tractive brochure, Panorama of 
Flight: Aviation History in Paint- 
ings. . . . Increased maneuverability 
during landing operations or when 
taxiing is promised by the develop- 
ment of a new hydraulic power steer- 
ing unit for airplanes—Bendix Avia- 
tion engineers, who designed the de- 
vice, point out that it will effect space 
and weight savings, and offer advan- 
tages from a maintenance point of 
view. 


Business & Finance .. . 

A 10-year program for the pur- 
chase of a monthly basis of mutual in- 
vestment shares is novel in that it in- 
cludes group life insurance coverage 
(through Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America) to guarantee ful- 
fillment of the plan should the inves- 
tor die prior to its completion; other 
plans currently available offer insur- 
ance only if desired by the individual 
—a second advantage of the plan pro- 
posed by Axe Securities Corporation, 
which makes use of the Axe-Hough- 
ton Stock Fund, is that the investor 
is insured without medical examina- 
tion and need not meet other insur- 
ability standards. . . . Special occa- 
sion gift checks are being introduced 
for a 25-cent service charge by New 
York’s Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany — appropriately designed for 
birthdays, graduations, weddings and 
general occasions, the checks can be 
purchased by anyone and will be re- 
turned upon cancellation to the pur- 
chaser or payee as may be designated. 
. . . A new report on Foreign Ex- 
change in the Postwar World, by 
Raymond F. Mikesell, professor of 
economics at the University of Vir- 








PREFERRED DIVIDEND— 


COMMON DIVIDEND— 
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WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37! a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable July 1, 1954 to holders of record June 16, 1954. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable July 1, 1954 to holders of record June 16, 1954. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and Treasurer 
475 Fifth Ave., New York City 
May 11, 1954 























ginia, ends with several broad recom wis 
mendations on how to achieve fre@f tha 
convertibility among the currenc 












con 
systems of the various nations of the 
free world—the report, which an§ pla: 
alyzes among other things present ’ 
day exchange regulations and review) dat 
the history of postwar international sio 
monetary bodies, is available from th Co 
Twentieth Century Fund. mc 
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A practical home and _ office-siz@ ca: 






air cleaner modeled after the type 
used in recent years in large pharma 
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Home air purifier 











ceutical laboratories calling for dust- 
free atmosphere has been demon- 
strated by Raytheon Manufacturing 
Company; while the unit should not 
be regarded as a “cure” for allergies, 
it is reported to relieve hay fever 
sufferers among others because of its 
ability to rid the air of smoke, pollen, 
dust, lint and even some types of 
germs—the Micronatre, as it is called, 
weighs only 60 pounds and _ is 
mounted on casters so that it can be 
moved about ; plug it into an electrical 
outlet, flip a switch and it goes into 
operation. .. . A desk-size, low-cost 
($30,000 vs. a minimum of $500,000 
for larger units) electronic “brain” 1s 
ready for mass production by Bur- 
roughs Corporation—essentially 4 
tool for scientific and engineering 
computation, it can be equally as use- 
ful to business for the solution of 
problems in quality control, pensions 
and statistical work. . . . York Cor- 
poration is set to do a big job in year- 
round home air conditioning—it has 
a heating-cooling unit that’s said to 
be the smallest available today, yet 1s 
sufficient for the average home; price- 
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wise, too, it is attractive since less 
than $1,000 will place one in a home, 
completely installed. 


Plastics . . . 

To keep plastics molders up-to- 
date, the Bakelite Company, a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, is now publishing a 
monthly bulletin called Bakelite 
Molding News — photographs of 
molded parts, property data tables and 
case histories are used in describing 
new developments. .. . If you’ve 1,200 
square feet of lawn that needs water- 
ing regularly, this item may hold in- 
terest—a lawn sprinkler system that 
can be installed without special tools 
by any ambitious home owner is being 
introduced by HiSpra Sprinkler Cor- 
poration; all pipe and fittings are of 
plastics. . . . Something new has been 
added to make the lunch box more 
efficient—it is a white, washable plas- 
tic liner with two covered compart- 
ments for liquids and a third compart- 
ment for solid foods; the item fits any 
standard-size lunch box, is available 
from Harmony House. . . . Another 
lunch box or picnic basket accessory 
is a plastic pie container sized and 
shaped to hold a single portion— 
manufactured by Plastray Corpora- 
tion, the container is tasteless, odor- 
less; it comes in white, coral and 
chartreuse. 


Random Notes... 

For that camping trip this season, 
Otto Bernz Company is introducing 
a portable stove using propane gas 
for fuel—the unit weighs 16 pounds, 
holds sufficient fuel for from eight 
to ten hours of cooking. . . . Troubled 
with wobbly furniture around the of- 
fice? The addition of a set of adjust- 
able feet which are inserted like cast- 
ers to the legs of the furniture will 
solve that problem—a screw arrange- 
ment enables easy adjustment of the 
length of each leg to the contour of 
the floor, says Adjustable Caster 
Company, manufacturer of the item. 
... Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Company announces the distribu- 
tion on a national basis of its Scotch- 
lite reflective tape, which can be seen 
in the beam of a car headlight from 
as far as a quarter-mile away—used 
widely in safety campaigns, Lite-a- 
bumper tape is suggested for use not 
only on auto bumpers but also on 
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A LOOK AT THE PAST... 


throws light 


on the future 


Tune-sor’s FIFTY YEARS of service reveal 
how one small experimental product cre- 
ated in a modest workshop grew into a 
$40,000,000 business. There were only 
50,000 cars on American roads in 1904 
when Harvey W. Harper, now Tung-Sol’s 
Chairman hired Louis Rieben, now its 
President. Three years later Mr. Harper 
perfected the first practical auto headlight 
lamp—a major product of Tung-Sol, this 
year celebrating fifty years of achievement. 

Through all the subsequent years the 
company has maintained its position of 
leadership in the automotive lamp field. It 
participated in the development of the all- 
glass sealed beam headlight and more re- 
cently the ‘“‘Autronic Eye” which automat- 
ically depresses your headlights on the 
approach of another car. Tung-Sol also 
pioneered the “‘flasher,” key unit in auto- 
motive directional signaling equipment. 

A few years after the development of the 
automobile headlight lamp, radio pioneer 


Lee De Forest asked the still infant enter- 4 : ; 


prise to make some experimental “lamps” ._~ 
(audion tubes) for him. Tung-Sol today’ 
derives the major part of its volume from 
the sale of electron tubes, direct descend- 
ants of those experimental audion tubes, 
supplying millions of them annually to the 
radio and television industry, to the mili- 
tary and to the makers of advanced elec- 
tronic devices. 

And in its research laboratories, new 
products, including new types of high reli- 
ability electron tubes, transistors, color 
TV tubes and many others, are under study 
—with a vision of a still brighter future. 

So, at the 50-year mark, on the techno- 
logical threshold of the atomic-electronic 
age, the people of Tung-Sol look back only 
for the light it throws on the future. 


TUNG 


ACHIEVEMENT 


TUNG-SOL exvectric inc. 


95 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


NEWARK 4, N. Jd. 





children’s vehicles, for example, and 
as a driveway marker or for making 
house numbers. . . . Domestic Sew- 
ing Machine Company is producing a 
new sewing machine model fitted into 
a standard size kitchen cabinet base 
so that this appliance may be readily 
available in the room where the 
housewife spends so much of her time 
—the cabinet is available in white 
enamel with a choice of formica and 
linoleum for the top; to bring the 
sewing machine into working posi- 


tion, its door opens like that on a 
typewriter desk... . Standard Oil 
Company of California will soon an- 
nounce the inclusion of a new addi- 
tive in its Calso brand automobile 
gasoline—the ingredient is described 
as including a detergent to keep motor 
parts clean. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope, Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Business Background 
The Battle for the Twentieth Century, hanging on the vote of 












44,000 Central stockholders at annual meeting, is in doubt 





O A KNOCKOUT—Unless a 

delay is ordered by the New 
York State Supreme Court (pending 
as this is written), the Battle for the 
Twentieth Century will move to a 
decision on May 26 when stockhold- 
ers of the New York Central Rail- 
road Company are scheduled to hold 
their annual meeting in :Albany, N. Y. 
They will vote on rival slates of di- 
rectors, and the destinies of the na- 
tion’s second largest railroad system 
hang in the balance, temporarily at 
least. 


The Challenge—The contest for 
control of the $2 billion Central sys- 
tem with approximately 11,000 miles 
of track in eleven states and two prov- 
inces in Canada took shape, as inves- 
tors will recall, when Rosert R. 
Younc and Atitan P. Kirpy re- 
signed from the board of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Company on 
January 19 and advised the Central 
management of their desire to become 
members of its board. WILLIAM 
Wuite, Central’s president, after a 
board meeting the next week an- 
nounced there was no vacancy and 
Mr. Young rejoined: “Now, we'll 
fight to replace the entire board.” The 
fight that has developed has no par- 
allel in railroad history. There are 
6.4 million Central shares outstand- 
ing, held by 44,000 stockholders. 
Fallen from their once high invest- 
ment rating into a speculative cate- 
gory, Central stock still possesses at- 
traction as evidenced by its continued 
activity on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


The Principals—The leaders of 
the opposing factions are singularly 
different in personality and training. 
Mr. Young is small, urbane in dress 
and manner, and soft spoken. He 
came into railroading from its finan- 
cial side and, though he professedly 
abhors Wall Street bankers, he is 
himself a money handler; both his 
father and grandfather were Texas 
bankers. In his camp are wealthy 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





Texans and middle western bankers. 
In the other corner is the incumbent 
champion, WILLIAM WHITE, who 
went to work on a railroad when he 
was 16, has handled the throttle of 
a locomotive, and has been a railroad 
man all of his life. Mr. White is a 
direct, hard-hitting individual, who 
won his laurels with the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
Company and, on the strength of his 
record there, received the bid in 1952 
to head the Central. In his camp is 
the great grandson of Commodore 
Vanderbilt. He is HArotp S. VAn- 
DERBILT, who this year is celebrating 
his 40th year of service as a New 
York Central director. Other associ- 
ates on the board include representa- 
tives of the Morgans, Rockefellers 
and Mellons, many of them bankers. 


Rival Claims— Central share- 
holders have been swamped by con- 
flicting claims put out by both sides 
in the contest for stockholder support. 
Young, for instance, makes-a point 
of his campaign to put new rail financ- 
ing on a competitive bidding basis. 
White disposes of this argument with 
the simple declaration that it “has 
been a dead issue in the railroad 
business for ten years.’ Both sides 
express some dismay at the amount 
of money being spent in the campaign 
by, it is contended, New York Central 
in the case of White’s publicity and 
by Alleghany Corporation, of which 
Mr. Young is chairman, in the case 
of Young’s advertising. But these and 
several other claims can be set aside 
by stockholders as of minor import- 
ance. That is true also of the curi- 
ously opposing statistical arrays of 
evidence designed to show that Young 
contributed only extravagance and 
waste in his association with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and that White 
failed to prove his influence good in 
either the Lackawanna or Central 
positions he held. The services of 
these carriers differ as do even the 
dates used in the statistical offerings 
comparing them. 





Other Points—In his bid for sup- 
port, Young, like a vote-getting politi- 
cal strategist, has represented women 
and labor on his directorate ticket. 
White stands pat on the present 
board. Sex, he contends, does not ap- 
ply to dividends; and women, like 
men, are primarily interested in sta- 
bility of income. As for the ability of 
either to earn larger dividends, White 
rests on his record to date and Young 
says he could do better. As for 
Young’s famous experimental Train 
X, the White camp says X is still the 
Great Unknown and privately White 
characterizes it in torrid words that 
indicate he believes it is Young’s 
Folly. On the subject of investment 
interest, the banks represented on the 
present White board reflect a greater 
regard for the creditor’s position than 
does the challenging Young board 
which is weighted in favor of equity 
holders. But both bondholder and 
stockholder have an interest in sol- 
vency. Their interests diverge in ad- 
versity and then it is not unfortunate 
for a carrier to have friendly relations 
with bankers; for, as President ALEX- 
ANDER C. Nacte of the First Na- 
tional Bank of New York pointed out, 
“it is fair to say that the substantial 
loans which we and other banks car- 
ried for it in the early ’30s enabled 
the New York Central to survive that 
difficult period.” 


White’s Record—The strongest 
support available for Mr. White’s 
campaign is his review of Central's 
operations in 1953, his first full 
year at the throttle. Organizational 
changes saved Central nearly $600,- 
000 a year (compared with 1952). 
Operating revenues, the highest in 
Central’s history, topped 1952’s by 
$18 million or nearly three times the 
percentage gain registered by the rail- 
road industry as a whole. While re- 
ducing maintenance of way expenses 
by $3.7 million, more track work was 
done than in the year before. Un- 
profitable passenger services totaling 
more than 2.7 million train miles a 
year were pruned off. At $34 million, 
net was 37.6 per cent above 1952’s 
and dividend payments doubled the 
1952 figure. 


Young’s Case—On the assump- 
tion that money talks, Mr. Young 
has a powerful argument. His proxy 
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statement mailed to shareholders on 
April 8 showed that his nominees for 
the board’s 15 members owned,1,089,- 
880 of the 6.4 million shares outstand- 
ing. Plus 30,000 shares controlled by 
one of his nominees, this figure gives 
Young’s camp 17.4 per cent of the 
total. The management proxy showed 
that present directors owned only 
106,622 shares or 1.6 per cent of the 
total. The large Young total includes 
800,000 hotly contested shares pur- 
chased by CLtinton WW. MurcHISON 
and Sip W. RicHarpson, friends of 
Mr. Young. The management total 
supporting Mr. White includes, as 
its largest single block, 60,000 shares 
owned by Mr. Vanderbilt. The dis- 
parity in size of the totals lends a 
substantial ring to the Young appeal 
for proxies of other stockholders: 
“Put us to work to make your stock 
more valuable. We have bought stock 
with a present market value of $25 
million in the faith that we can.” A 
commitment of such size bespeaks, 
not merely confidence, but conviction. 


Big Issue—But, basic to the en- 
tire conflict, is a single question : Who 
is better qualified to run the railroad? 
Here again the approach of both 
Champion and Challenger differs. 
Young wants to be chairman of the 
board at $1 a year. He does not want 
to be the operating head. White, of 
course, wants to remain as president. 
Said Young: “The last thing I want 
is the chief executive’s job. I want 
to continue enjoying Palm Beach and 
Newport.” White, referring to an- 
other matter but one involving time 
and work in his railroad office, said: 
“That’s all right with me. I don’t go 
to Newport or Palm Beach anyway.” 
And there you have it. The result of 
the contest will depend to an extent 
probably without parallel in railroad 
history upon the decisious of a large 
percentage of 44,000 stockholders. 
To win the verdict, the White camp 
has publicized a bold, new program 
to pool the passenger-carrying burden 
among many railroads in common; 
and simultaneously to cut operating 
expenses in other directions by some 
$40 million annually—all on the road 
to higher dividends. Young’s last 
minute counter-punches are to come. 
And up to the final minutes of proxy- 
counting, the decision will remain 
clouded in doubt. 
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Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 
May 3, 1954 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
June 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 12, 1954: re 


Security per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.3714 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°% Convertible Series ... .$1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series . . . .$1.12%4 


Common Stock........ wnievigtaae 


‘ Secretary 
oeiddton. GQyrorall 
LOUISIANA 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT 


























CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


ENERAL ELECTRIC’s sharp advance following the an- 

nouncement of a 3-for-1 split has stimulated interest in 
other candidates for stock splits. Announcement of a split 
often results in a considerable rise in the price of a stock. 
Among prominent companies that have recently split their 
stocks, and are selling substantially higher today, are Alumi- 
num Co., Crown Zellerbach, and General American Trans- 
portation. A strong stock market provides an ideal back- 
ground for splits. Many more can be expected. 




















A list of 31 companies likely to announce stock splits or large 
stock dividends is just being issued by our Research Staff. 
These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings are 
favorable and where dividend increases can easily be afforded. 
The background in each case points to a stock split eventually 
or a large stock dividend. Current yields range up to 8%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this United Report on “31 Candidates 
for Stock Split-Ups”. In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer is open to new readers only.) 








[——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ———— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [_| FW-810 






UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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Roya. TYPEWRITER 
ComPANY, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending July 31, 1954, has been 
declared payable July 15, 1954 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on June 24, 1954. 


A dividend of 30¢ per share has 
been declared payable July 15, 
1954, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the 
par value of $1.00 per share, to 
holders of common stock of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
June 24, 1954. 


C. voN SPRECKELSEN 


Secretary 












May 12, 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable June 15, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 25, 1954. 
E F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretary. 
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Proposal to repeal Banking Act of 1933 viewed as threat mt: 
to cumulative voting—"Syndicats"' mark wooden anniversary ae 
ther 
he most powerful lever used by serve Board, went on record at a nget 
proponents of cumulative voting Senate committee hearing late last enct 


power for stockholders in the election 
of directors has been the provision of 
the Banking Act of 1933 making the 
system compulsory in the case of na- 
tional banks. By using it at many 
major stockholders’ meetings they 
had gained considerable publicity for 
the cause and seemed hopeful of ob- 
taining some practical results. Then 
the whole cause was threatened by 
the introduction of legislation to re- 
peal the Banking Act provision. The 
movement has the support of a strong 
element in the American Bankers 
Association. 

On the other hand, William McC. 
Martin, chairman of the Federal Re- 

































Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 





Lehman Brethers 


Smith, Barney & Co. 







May 11, 1954. 

















This is not an offering of these Debentures for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Debentures. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$40,000,000 


Northern Natural Gas Company 
3%4% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due November 1, 1973 


Price 101.45% 


plus accrued interest from May 1, 1954 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Union Securities Corporation 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


White, Weld & Co. 




















month as opposed to a switch back to 
the old order unless it can be estab- 
lished that the cumulative voting sys- 
tem has had unfavorable results. 
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The proposed amendment is be- 
ing viewed in the financial centers of 
the country in the light of the in- 
fluence any change might have on 
sentiment in a large number of state 
legislatures. Twenty-one states now 
require that corporations chartered 





















[GC 
under the laws permit cumulative §,1, 
voting. Seventeen other states permit § © 
adoption of the system by corpora-§ 0 


tions individually. The Banking Act 
provision now the subject of a repeal 
movement was the guiding star in the 
adoption of legislation by many of 
these states. By the same token, some 
Wall Street men think, its repeal 
could spearhead a reactionary move- 
ment. 

The recent change of control of 
the New Haven Railroad system is 
being held up as a shining example 
of what can be accomplished by cu- 
mulative voting. Whether the result 
was good or bad, only the future will 
prove. It is almost a sure thing that 
the New Haven situation will figure 
prominently at the historic New 
York Central stockholders’ meeting 
scheduled for next week. A motion 
to adopt cumulative voting is one of 
the items on the New York Central’s 
agenda. 
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When syndicate managers go 
into action, within minutes after they 
have come out on top in a competitive 
security offering, or from the moment 
subscription books open in a nego- 
tiated underwriting, they are about 
the smoothest operators in any line 
of business. Everything must click 
and no small credit for the end re- 
sult is given ungrudgingly to the 




















managers’ secretaries. 
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What brings the subject up at this 
ine is the forthcoming fifth anniver- 
ary of the “Syndicats,” an organiza- 
ion loosely thrown together but 
imly held together by thirty-seven 
hlies who are secretaries to syndicate 
panagers of outstanding investment 
mnking firms and commercial banks 
pecializing in municipal bond under- 
writing. The managers call one an- 
ther by their first names and get 
ogether periodically at semi-social 
unctions. So why shouldn’t the sec- 
etaries cooperate on a smiliar basis? 
The question was asked and an- 
wwered five years ago by the forma- 
ion of the “Syndicats.” They hold a 
uncheon every month at the Midday 
lub and an outing once a year. The 
yooden anniversary will be celebrated 
mn June 18 at a New Jersey country 
lub. Miss Lillian B. Neylon, of Har- 
iman Ripley & Co., Inc., is the cur- 
ent president. Miss Clair Happener, 
{ Goldman, Sachs & Co., holds the 


nly other office—secretary-treasurer. 


One of the best known men in 
he municipal securities business is 
lated to be next president of the 
lunicipal Bond Club. He is Jonas 
. Andersen, of Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
any. The election will take place on 
une 11 as part of the program for 
he annual outing at the Westchester 
country Club, Rye, N. Y. Donald C. 
‘atterson of the Chemical Bank & 
lrust Company, will be the new vice- 
resident ; J. Dalton Couig, of Hirsch 
‘ Company, secretary, and Joseph F. 
‘andernoot, of R. W. Pressprich & 
company, treasurer. 


ividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
leetings are frequently moved up a 
ay or more or may be postponed. 


May 24: Anaconda Wire & Cable; 
arnation Co.; Celanese Corp.; Climax 
lolybdenum; Colorado Fuel & Iron; 
ommercial Solvents Corn Products Re- 
ining; Denver & Rio Grande Western 
.R.; Draper Corp.; Ex-Cell-O Corp.; 
seneral Cable; Gilbert (A. C.); Goldblatt 
Bros.; Hall (W. F.) Printing; Haloid 
ompany; New Orleans Public Serv- 
te; Union Electric (Mo.). 

May 25: Acme Electric; Affiliated Gas 
quipment; American Optical; Ameri- 
an Republics; Angostura - Wupper- 
iann; Arnold Constable; Arundel Cor- 
ration; Atlantic City Electric: Barber 
vil; Bucyrus-Erie; Bush Terminal 
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The VALUE LINE 
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MT petavestment Survey | 











Which Way 
AIRCRAFT & AUTO STOCKS? 


HE Government’s “New Look” defense policies will require sustained 

production of military aircraft. Aircraft stocks have moved sharply higher 
on the basis of the sustained sales and higher earnings and dividends in sight. 
But how will individual companies be affected by renegotiation, emphasis on 
newer models and cutbacks on older ones? How much excess profits tax 
savings will each company be allowed to keep? Every investor should see the 
new 48-page edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports which analyzes near and 
long-term trends in the aircraft industry, gives a full-page analysis of each com- 
pany, shows which 3 stocks to buy and which to avoid. 


Automobile production in the first quarter again exceeded purchases by con- 
sumers, bringing inventories to a new peak. But the remarkable variation between 
companies—from a 47% gain in output to a 60% drop—highlights the need for 
extreme caution in selecting auto stocks today. How will each auto stock be 
affected by the GM-Ford sales battle for a larger share of the shrinking 1954 
car market? The new Value Line report analyzes prospects for the key auto 
industry, brings you specific earnings and dividend estimates, rates each stock on 
its investment value at current prices so that you can see at a glance which stocks 
to buy, hold, or sell. 


Also See SUMMARY of RECOMMENDATIONS on 613 STOCKS 


This special 16-page Summary brings you for each stock the Value Lime esti- 
mates of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendations. Also, in handy 
reference form: dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term (1956-58) 
estimates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long-term growth expec- 
tancies. You will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached 
in the 698-page Value Line Survey. 


SPECIAL: Under the Special Offer, you will receive in the next 4 weeks 
new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks and 14 industries. In addition, 
at no extra charge, the 16-page Summary of Recommendations and the new 
48-page issue analyzing 37 leading Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Agricultural Equip- 
ment and Truck stocks. This edition includes full-page analyses of: 


Allis-Chalmers Curtiss-Wright Grumman Pan Amer. Airways 
American Airlines Deere Intl. Harvester Republic Aviation 
American Motors Douglas Lockheed Studebaker 


Boeing Eastern Air Lines Martin (Glenn L.) 
J. 1. Case Fairchild Engine North Amer. Aviation United Air Lines 
Chrysler General Motors Packard and 17 others 
HALF PRICE INTRODUCTORY OFFER—$5 

(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—eovering 
200 stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, 
Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 

Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 Stocks and the 48-page 

Auto and Aircraft issue at no extra charge. 


United Aircraft 


Send $5 to Dept. FW-2 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Buildings; Canada Dry Ginger Ale; Con- 
solidated Edison (New York); Duke 
Power; Eastern Malleable Iron; Erie 
Railroad; General Precision Equipment; 
Merck & Co.; Mueller Brass; National 
Gypsum; National Lead; Niagara Al- 
kali; Northern Indiana Public Service; 
Oliver Corporation; Pennsylvania Glass 


Sand; Public Service of Indiana; Read- 
ing Co.; Ruberoid Co.; Seeman Bros.; 
Soss Manufacturing; Southland Roy- 


alty; Sundstrand Machine & Tool; 
Thorofare Markets; Union Bag & 
Paper; Veeder-Root; Wesson Oil & 


Snowdrift Co.; Wieboldt Stores; Zonite 
Products. 
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An Investment in a 


BIGGER TOMORROW 
through 
TELEVISION and 
ELECTRONICS 


Your medium is the diversified 
investment fund of electronics 
securities 


TELEVISION-ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC: 


Prospectus on request from your 
investment dealer or 


TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CORP. 


135 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3, Il. 


115 Broadway 
New York 6, N.Y. 


Send me Prospectus on the Company W 
and its Shares 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
Vo 


INVEST $4.50 


For one year of OVER-THE- COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW, monthly magazine on 
unlisted stocks. Special features & departments, 
current data on hundreds of companies. Also Free 
Literature Service for broker reports. Send $4.50 
now for full year’s subscription plus ‘Dividend 
Champions.’”’ Send $4.50 TODAY to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 18A, Jenkintown, Pa. 





























Book Manuscripts Invited 


Looking for a publisher? Send for our illustrated 
booklet, To the Author in Search of a Publisher. 
Tells how we can publish, promote, distribute your 
book. All subjects considered. New writers wel- 
comed. Write today for Booklet FD. It’s free. 
Vantage Press,Inc. @ 120 W. 31st St., N.Y.1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollyz wood 28 











REAL ESTATE 
ARLINGTON, VT. SUMMER RENTAL 


Finely appointed 5 bedrm, 3 bath residence offers 
gracious modern living, escape from torrid zone 
during July-Aug. Massive living rm—studio— 
porch. All rooms pine paneled. Copious water—- 
seclusion—comfort. Summer theatre—sports near- 
by. Rental $500 month, fully furnished. Snap- 
shot available. A rare gem. 


Walter’s Vermont Realty 
Halifax, Vt. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE 

Fully equipped Hunting and Fishing Lodge, in the 
heart of Northern Manitcba’s finest fishing grounds. 
Trout — Walleye — Northern Pike. Situated on a 
chain of 5 lakes—all accessible by water. Good 
moose territory. 5 Cabins and Main Lodge. Elec- 
tricity. Located 5 miles across water. An ideal 
spot fer an exclusive club. Paved highway from 
U.S.A. boundary nearing completion. Profitable 
business established. Offered for quick sale at 
$20,000 cash. Reason for selling, other business 
interests. 

Write CARIBOU LODGE, 

Cranberry Portage, Man. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 
Aluminum Goods ......25c 
Amer. Bakeries 

oe. Dee ee. Q$1.12% 
Amer. Encaustic 

Tiling Ql5c 
Amer. Metal i td.; i 

Do 4%% pf... ..O$1.12% 
Ashland Oil & 

Refining $5 pf.....Q$1.25 

Do $1.50 pf QO37%c 
Atlanta Gas Light.... 
Atlas Powder 
Barium Steel 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 

4% Q$1.12% 
Bond Stores 
Bower Roller Bearing. 50c 
Brown & Bigelow....Q25c 
Buckeye Pipe Line... -.Q20¢ 
Burlington Steel ....? 
Burton-Dixie 
Butte Copper & Zinc.... 
Carey (Philip) 
Cent. Illinois Light...Q55c 
Chic. Rock Island 

Pacific R.R. ......Q$1.25 
Chrysler Corp. ....... $1.50 
City Specialty Stores 

414%. p 
Claussner Hosiery ... 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 

5% pf. A Q62%c 

Do 51%4% pf. B....Q6834 
Columbia Broadcasting 

Cl. A 


Cone Mills 
Cons. Freightways ... 
Continental Oil 


Copperweld Steel 
Creole Petroleum . 
Cunningham Drug 
Stores a 
Dayton Pwr. & Lt....Q50c 
Do 3.909% pf. C...Q97%ec 
Diamond Alkali ....Q37%ec 
Dow Chemical $4 pf.. — 
Eagle-Picher 030 
Flintkote Co. $4 pf.. 
Gen. Tire & Rubber... “Q50c 
Globe-Union Q30c 
Grant (W. T.)..... Q37%c 


. Grocery Store Prods..Q20c 


Gulf, Mobile & a 
Hammond Organ ....Q35c 
Hershey Chocolate .. .Q50c 
Honolulu Oil 

Houston Lighting & Pr.Q30c 
Howe Sound 10 
I-T-E Circuit 

Breaker 


Interchemical Corp. 
InterstateEngineering 
International Paper ... 
Int'l Petroleum Ltd.. 

Iowa Public Service. ".Q35c 


Do 4.20% pf 
Jaeger Machine 
JeffersonLakeSulphur .Q30c 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt....Q28c 
Kern County Land....Q50c 
Knudsen Creamery ... 
Kress (S. H.) 


Pay- 
able 
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5-28 
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Company able Record 
Lowenstein (M.) & 

Sons 6-29 6-16 
Marquette Cement 6-5 5-2] 
McCormick & Co 6-10 3-2) 
Michigan Bumper 6-15 5-28 
Midwest Oil 6-14 5-24 
Minneapolis & St. 

Louis Railway 6-10 

6-12 


Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing 
Newberry (N. J.)....Q50c 7-1 
Niagara Mohawk Power 
3.40% pf 6-30 
Do 3.60% pf 6-30 
6-30 


Do 4.1% pf 6-30 
Ohio Edison 
O’okiep Copper 
Paramount Pictures 
Parker Pen Cl. A.... 

Do Cl. 
Parkersburg-Aetna ..12%c 
Peoples Gas Light & 

Coke Q$1.50 
Philip Carey Mig.....Q40c 
Pitt. & West. Va. Ry.. .50c 
Prentice-Hall 5 
Rath Packing 
Reliance Mfg. 

Republic Steel 
Royal Typewriter 
St. Joseph Lead 
St. Louis-San Fran. 

Railway 
Sayre & Fisher Brick... .5c 
Seeger Refrigerator ....50c 
Sheaffer (W.A.) Pen. Q30c 

Do E 
Singer Mfg. 

Solar Aircraft 

South Amer. Gold 

Staley (A. E.) Mfg...Q25c 
Standard Oil Ohio 

334% pi 
Stand. Oil Kentucky... 

Do 
Sterling Drug 
Superior Port. Cement. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Do 
Thermoid Co. ........ Q10c 
Thorofare Markets ..Q25c 
Toklan Royalty S7i%c 
Tung-Sol Electric ....Q25c 

Do 5% pf 
United Aircraft 
Van Norman 
Vick Chemical 
Ward Baking 
Washington Water 

Pwr. 

Waukesha Motor .... 
Wilson & Co. 
Whto OE ..sdees Q$1.06%4 


Accumulations 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


R.R. Ser. A 7% pf..$1.25 
Stock 
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Barium Steel 24 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.2%% 


Liquidation 
Atlantic, Gulf & West 
baie: BS. ccvivtctiwi $35 


- Omission 


Wilson & Co. 


*Canadian Currency. E—Extra. 


Q—Quarterly. 
S—Semi-annual. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
0N COMMON STOCK: _ 1954 1953 


9 Months to March 31 
Atlas Plywood $0.40 $1.39 
rere 5 1.49 
Motor Products j 4.70 
United Merchants & Mfrs. ; 1.58 
Warren Petroleum 3.76 4.47 


6 Months to March 31 


Burlington Mills 0.50 0.51 
Clinton Foods 1.16 1.94 
apes: TR 4 sean nade 0.05 0.32 


3 Months to March 31 


Aero Supply Mfg. Co..... 0.27 0.02 
Affiliated Gas Equipment. 0.23 0.30 
Air Reduction i 0.63 
Allied Products : 0.71 
American Bank Note.... 3 0.07 
Amer. Brake Shoe L, 1.00 
American Can : 0.52 
American Ice : D0.16 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).. : 0.60 
Amer. Metal Products... 

American Radiator & Stand- 

and Sanitary 0.28 

Amer. Safety Razor 0.18 
Anchor Hocking Glass... 0.93 
Associates Investment ... 1.21 

Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 4.25 

Atlas Powder 1.08 

Barber Oil 0.38 

Belding Heminway 

Bell Aircraft 


Bethlehem Steel 

Bliss (E. W.) Co 

Bliss & Laughlin 

Boeing Airplane 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass. 
Briggs & Stratton 
UE SAIN 6 5 505 si wanes 
Byron Jackson 
Carborundum Co. ....... 
Checker Cab Mig 

C. I. T. Financial 4 
Clark Equipment 1.09 
.A ED 6 vaca nnanes D0.09 
Combustion Engineering.. 1.28 
Commercial Solvents . 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil 

Copperweld Steel 

Corning Glass Works.... 
SES dna cnuiccinns 
Crucible Steel 
Cutler-Hammer 
Detroit-Michigan Stove... 
De Vilbiss Co 

Dixie Cup 

Dr. Pepper 

| eee 
Dunhill Int’l 

DWG Cigar 

Eastern Stainless Steel... 
Easy Washing Machine. . 
Falstaff Brewing 
Federal-Mogul 

Follansbee Steel 

Freeport Sulphur 
Gardner-Denver 

Gen. American Transport. 
Gen. Precision Equipment 
Gen. Railway Signal 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood . 
Glen Alden Coal 
Glenmore Distilleries .... 
Gulf Oil 

Hamilton Watch 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 
Hastings Mfg. .......... 
Helme (Geo. W.)........ 
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EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 


3 Months to March 31 
Hewitt-Robins $0.72 $0.85 
Holland Furnace ” D0.27 
Houdaille-Hershey ’ 0.90 
Houston Oil of Texas.... 3 1.45 
Inland Steel : 1.39 
Int'l] Petroleum : 0.42 
International Salt : 7 | 
International Silver : 1.23 
Island Creek Coal ' 0.28 
Jones & Laughlin i 0.85 
Koppers Co. A 1.05 
Lambert Co. ¥ x 0.95 
Lamson Corp. of Del..... ; 0.17 
Lee (James) & Sons ; 1B 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation D0.06 D0.29 
Life Savers Corp 0.65 
Louisville & Nashville... 2.07 
Lowenstein (M.) & Sons. 1.25 
Rr ee 
Marion Power Shovel.... 
McGraw Electric 
Mid-West Abrasive 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 
Motor Whee! 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry M. 
Nat’l Cash Register 
National Gypsum 
Newport Industries 
New York Dock 
Northern Pacific Ry 
Otis Elevator 
Parke, Davis 
Penna. Glass Sand 
Pennsylvania R. R 
Penna. Salt Mfg 
Plymouth Oil 
Pond Creek Pocahontas.. ° 
Poor & Co. “B” 
eae Cie ee ie eka 
Reo Motors 
Rexall Drug 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco a0 
Ruberoid Co. 1.26 
Ruppert (Jacob) 
St. Joseph Lead 
Savage Arms 
Schermae Corp: . 2... 5. 
 ) freer 
Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
Simonds Saw & Steel.... 
Skelly Oil 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 
Square D Co 
Standard Oil (Cal.)..... 
Standard Oil (N. J.).... 
Stewart-Warner 
Stone & Webster 
Studebaker Corp. 
Sun Chemical 
Sunbeam Corp. .......... 
Symington-Gould 
YS Ce as ere 
Texas & Pacific Ry 
Trans World Airlines.... 
U. S. Tobacco 
Virginian Railway 
Waldorf System 
Western Maryland Ry.... 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wheeling Steel 
White Motor 
White’s Auto Stores 
White Sewing Machine.. : 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 0.89 2.08 
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DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 
® 
Dividend Number 10 on 4.40% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Regular Quarterly 
Dividend on Common Stock 


The Directors of Diamond 
Alkali Company have on 
May 10, 1954, declared a divi- 
dend of $1.10 per share for 
the quarter ending June 15, 
1954, payable June 15, 1954, 
to holders of 4.40% Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock of rec- 
ord May 21, 1954, and a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 
3714 cents per share, payable 
June 5, 1954, to holders of 
Common Capital Stock of 
record May 21, 1954. 

DONALD S, CARMICHAEL, 
Secretary 

Cleveland, Ohio, May 11, 1954 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 











ROME CABLE 


ROME - NEW YORK 


61st Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 61 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable July 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 10, 1954. 


Gerarp A. WEIss, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., May 7, 1954 














CONTINENTAL 
LOLA EE Da REST TOOT TR IENIE TEE 
Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 
A ula; = 
thes and Seas ‘Bos: 4 ) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable July 1, 1954, to stock- 


holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











COMPANY 


A regular quarterly ¥ 

dividend of 50¢ per 
share has been declared 
on the Capital Stock of this Company, 
payable June 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record June 1, 1954. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
May 11, 1954. 


LION OIL £ ™ 
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THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corpora- 
tion held in New York, N. Y. on May 
11, 1954 the Board of Directors of The 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
on the series “A” $50 par value preferred 
stock in the amount of 621% cents per 
share and also the regular quarterly 
dividend on the series “B’’ $50 par value 
preferred stock in the amount of 6834 
cents per share both payable on June 30, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 8, 1954. The 
Board of Directors of the corporation 
also voted today to declare a 2%. per 


cent stock dividend on the outstanding 
common stock in lieu of a cash dividend. 
The common stock dividend is payable 
June 22, 1954, to holders of common 
stock of record at the close of business 
on May 25, 1954. 


Shareholders will receive one additional 
share of common stock for each 40 shares 
of common stock held on the record date. 


Scrip will be issued in lieu of fractional 
shares. Arrangements are being made so 
that stockholders may, without expense, 
purchase or sell scrip certificates until 
December 31, 1954 at current market 


prices. D. C. McGREW, Secretary 














“IN THE PAST TEN YEARS | HAVE 


INCREASED MY CAPITAL 
FROM $1,200 TO AROUND $14,600 


thanks to information in Financial World. 
Some due to savings, but most of it must be 
attributed to Financial World,’ writes Mr. 
G.L., Mason City, lowa, subscriber. 


Money Managers 





Concluded from page 3 


However, such a policy would re 
duce the supply of funds otherwisg 
available for placement in mortgage; 
and in corporate, State and municipal 
securities. On economic grounds, ij 
is desirable to encourage financing of 
these types. Hence, the Treasury ; 
resorting solely to short and mediun 
term issues. It has sold $1 billion o! 
52-day Tax Anticipation bills (at 2 
postwar low interest rate, inciden- 
tally) and $2.2 billion of 174 per cent 
notes maturing in four and _ three- 
quarter years. Holders of $4.9 billion 
of 256 per cent certificates maturing 
June 1 have been offered their choice 
of an exchange into these notes or 
into an issue of one-year 1% per cent 
certificates, and the new certificates 
will also be offered in exchange for 
$2.4 billion of bonds due or callable 
June 15. 

Orders received for the new notes 
amounted to nearly $10 billion, and 
recent trends in the short term money 
market indicate that the several re- 
fundings must also have been highly 
successful. Two more such operations 
must be undertaken within the next 
four months; a $2.8 billion certificate 
issue matures August 15 and another 
of $4.7 billion will fall due a month 
later. Barring an unlikely degree of 
business recovery by then, it seems 
improbable that any long term bonds 
will be issued in connection with 
these refundings, though it is quite 
possible that some effort will be made 
to stretch out maturities on financing 
undertaken later. 

The prospect of continuing team 
work by the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury in implementing an eas) 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 

86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
7 NEW C1) RENEWAL 

C1 For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for 

(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL Wor; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1954-Revised “Stock FactocraPH” Manual, when ready. 


(1 For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 


~~4 | money policy has favorable implica- 
tions for business. It also promises 
that the uptrend in the bond market, 
while it may have reached or nearly 
reached its limit, will not soon be 
reversed. The availability of ample 
credit at a declining cost has been al 
important factor in stemming the 
business decline, for it has encourage( 
a record rate of activity in the build: 
ing industry and has brought forth 
a large volume of corporate and mu- 
nicipal financing whose proceeds, 
when spent, provide a significant fillip 
to production and employment. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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MAIL 
COUPON 
AT ONCE 


PLAN 
BETTER 
INVESTMENT 
PROGRAM 
FOR 1954 
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Personalized 





Investment 


QUpervision 





ROGRESS means change; that is why it is so im- 

portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 
economic trends and adjust your investment program 





















nf accordingly. 

ext 

ate |S gs it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
ner late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
nth ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
off nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
mis the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
nds prohibitive. But a number have solved their problem 
jth by shifting the responsibility to FinanctaL Worip 
rite ~RESEARcH Bureau which specializes in the analysis and 
"1 determination of security values and the planning and 
ing SUPervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 





ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 






the Investor.” 


C] Income 


: My objectives are: 
: (1 Capital Enhancement 
' 





[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 


0 Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


NN a al eR esti dy Aa 





analytical facilities developed in over 50 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


Cy high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 
the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Mail this coupon for 
further information, 
or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


(May 19) 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


The Spring’s The Thing that gives a 
Trampoline its unique place in the world 
of exercise and entertainment. Around the 
edge of the resilient “bouncing” surface, 
more than 100 oil-tempered springs, care- 
fully designed and precisely manufactured 
by U.S. Steel, quietly go about their jobs 
of : oupety es the “motive” power that en- 
ables a performer to bounce and leap as 
high as 26 feet. 


Cuts Steel Like Butter! This modern flame-cutting equipment, in use at U.S. Steel Supply 
Division warehouses, can follow the most complicated patterns accurately and turn out finished 
shapes of steel exactly as wanted. Many fabricators of steel products buy their steel from U.S. 


Steel Supply, and have it cut to shape before it is delivered to them. Golden Triangle. Pittsburgh’s famous bus- 


iness section has had its face lifted recently 
. . - and in the new “Golden Triangle” 


there’s still a lot of steel. U.S. Steel 
A 42-Foot Car-Bottom Furnace has fabricated and erected more than 


heats big steel ingots like this up 34,000 tons of structural steel for new 
to forging temperature at U.S. buildings here in less than 2 years. Only 
Steel’s Homestead Works. But steel can do so many jobs so well. 

proper heating involves a great 

deal of skill and experience on the 

part of the men who supervise the 

process. And U.S. Steel Forgings 

Division craftsmen are second to 

none in expertness at their vari- 

ous jobs. Many learned their skill 

from fathers and grandfathers 

who held the same jobs before 

them. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every : P . 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local aviagenel for time and station. This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE .. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL .. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL .. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS .. UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-108€ 








